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CHARCOAL BILL. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


I suppose he had a surname; and it is 
also probable that when they “named the 
baby,” “ William ” was the title bestowed on 
him by the happy mother. Had she lived, 
she might have called him William. or per- 
haps even “ Willie;” for motherhood with 
fairy fingers strikes gentle chords in even 
the roughest breast. But she left bim in 
those baby days, and the friends to whose 
care his little mass of flesh and bones was 
committed scorned all sentimentality, and 
dubbed him Bill. Bill he was, till the adcp- 
tion of his profession secured to him his pre- 
fis. Wis surname? Yes, he must have had 
one, at least so the census taker told hin, at 
the same time he undertook to prove to 
him that he must also have an age. Both 
attempts were futile. Bill listened atten- 
tively to his eloquence, but when the climax 
of proof was reached, he replied, doggedly: 

“Charcoal Bill is my name. I can’t tell 


ye ne more, for I aint got no larnin’.” And 
Picking up his whip, he walked away, leav- 
ing the “census man” to estimate. Anda 
job that was to puzzle a more astute brain 
than generally lies in the cranium of those 
gentlemen. Bill might have been eighteen, 
or he might have been eishty, so completely 
was his face masked by the staple he dealt 
in, and so effectually was his form disguised 
by the collection of dry goods hung upon it. 
Every one knew him, and in his way, he 
knew every one. His days through the vil- 
lage were Tuesdays and Saturdays. His com- 
ings were hailed with delight by the boys 
and dogs. The first threw stones at him, 
the last barked at him. The stones never 
hit him, and, mounted upon his high sooty © 
charivt, he was safe from the teeth of the . 
dogs, whose shrill treble chorded well with 
his deep bass “Charcoal.” Sometimes the 
dogs would warm up to their work, and at- 
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tack the heels of the team, which was com- 
posed of one mule; but this was rash valor, 
and always brought them woe. Old Sorrel 
would wait till they gathered all their forces 
in a phalanx, and then, by a quick succes- 
sion of well-directed kicks, send them howl- 
ing far aud near. This manceuvre always 
aroused Bill from the torpid state into which 
he would relapse between his periodical 
spells of howling. He would flourish his 
whip and say: 

“Get up, old girl! Hit’em agin!” Which 
bit. of slang was the only polish that civiliza- 
tion had wrought upon him. 

Bill always sold out his load, and sundown 
saw Old Sorrel at the hitching-post of the 
tavern, while her inaster sat within, cheer- 
ing himself with what comfort there could 
be found in—Rye. Bill was fond of his cups, 
but he was fond of them in a consistent 
way. It was an established fact that he 
could absorb more whiskey than any three 
men in the village, and the village was not 
virtuous; but no amount of whiskey could 
loosen Bills tongue. He never treated, and 
never accepted a treat. He ordered his 
liquor, drank it, paid for it, and then stag- 
gering ont to the mule, mounted bis seat, 
and drove away in the darkness or moon- 
light, as the case might be, to his home in 
the Pines. Dear reader, were you ever in 
the “ Pines?” No? then I mast try to tell 
you what they are like. You have been in 
forests? Yes, but they are not the “ Pines,” 
Forests have brush, and thickets, and many- 
hued foliage; the Pines have none, Fancy 
a large expanse of silence that stretches 
many miles on every side till it is bounded 
by the horizon; beneath it is covered with 
a reddish-brown bos, except where the 
white sand shines and stares in ghastly 
brightness, and from this, shooting up as 
straight as dark, are millions of deep-green 
pines, so close together that their boughs 
interlace in a dense “canopy, through which 
the sun never breaks, and whose shadows 
deepen to blackness. There is not a bush 
to be seen; the soil seems unable to produce 
anything but pines; and as the eye loses it- 
self among the tawny trunks, which some- 
times reach the height of many feet before 
sending out a branch, a matchless awe 
creeps over the soul. One feels as if he 
stood in the midst of an army‘of ghostly 
warriors; and the soughing of the dense 
boughs above seems a fitting requiem for 
their wandering souls. 


This will give you some idea of the Pines, 
but no pen can paint them; one must see 
and feel them, for the sombre gloom seems 
to penetrate one’s being, and absorb them in 
themselves. In the Pines was Bill’s home; 
a lonely spot for even the Pines to hold. It 
stood in the midst of a natural circle; a low 
hut, enclosed with slabs, from which the 
bark had never been stripped. A hole in 
each side served for windows. and one in the 
roof for achimney. But Bill seldom used 
that; he did most of his cooking over the 
fagots by his coal pits. The door was nun- 
hinged and lay on the floor inside. When 
it was,clear Bill left it down all night; bat 
when it rained be stood it up before the 
opening. The floor was clay, and a rude 
stool, a bedstead and some cooking utensils 
comprised the furniture. At the end of the 
hut was a shed, which seemed to have been 
intended for a part of the house. It had 
evidently never been finished, for some of 
the frame glared naked, p»marked by a nail, 
A rude mass of pine boughs formed the roof, 
and in it Old Sorrel dreamed when off duty. 

This was Bill’s home. Nota cheerful spot, 
certainly, or one calculated to invite the 
weary traveller; in fact, should a stranger 
suddenly come upon it at midnight, when 
Bill was opening his pits, and see the tall 
trees and the ruined hut made unearthly by 
the lurid glare, and Bill’s demoniacal figure, 
armed with along pole, moving among the 
pits, he might be pardoned for thinking that 
he had found an opening to the infernal re- 
gions, It was a wild spot, but Bill’s wasa 
wild nature; and long years of habit had 
ripened in his heart a feeling something like 
love for it. For Bill had a heart; and once 
that heart had loved something better than 
Old Sorrel and the gloomy hut. 

A few miles further in the Pines lay a vil- 
lage called Smuttown. This was Bill's na- 
tive place. Here he passed his neglected 
orphaned babyhood, his lonely childhood, 
and in the fullness of time reached man’s es- 
tate. His manhood was the“ ripe fruit” of his 
childhood—gloomy and reserved. He lived 
by himself, worked faithfully for his daily 
bread, made no friends, but certainly had no 
enemies. Thus he lived till his twenty-sixth 
year, and then, by that dariug inconsistency 
which belongs to natures like his, he fell in 
love with Sallie Burt, the belle of the village. 
Poor Bill! He hated himself for his folly, 
but hugged it closer to him every day. The 
mad thought of trying to win her, or even 
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daring to tell his love, never entered his 

head. He fought his passion silently and 

manfully, till at last, like all smothered fires, 

it broke out one day, and he told her all, 

and in despair begged her to kill him for his 

presumption. But she did nothing of the 

kind. She turned first white and then red; 

and instead of plunging a dagger into his 

breast, she laid her curly head upon it and. 
whispered: 

“JI wont, Bill—because I love you.” 

Poor Bill! He was petrified. He could 
not think. He felt her warm light form 
nestling on his breast, but he dared not 
press it closer, for fear the dream would fade 
away. But Sallie was more accustomed to 
such things, and slipping her plamp arms 
around his neck, she put her red lips close 
to his face and said: 

“Don’t look so, Bill. Aint you glad?” 

Then the fall glory of his joy burst over 
Bill. He clasped her tight in his strong 
arms, He kissed her with the hunger of a 
lifelong fast, and then he bowed his head 
over her and wept the first tears he had shed 
since babyhood. From that time he was a 
changed man. The freshness which his 
youth had never known was showered over 
him. He laughed, he danced, he sang. His 
very presence seemed to scatter sunshine. 
Sallie consented to an early marriage. Bill 
selected the little clearing, and began the 
cage which was to hold his bird. Many of- 
fers of help were made, but he declined them 
all; no hand but his should hew a log for 
the house that was to shelter her head, and 
his axe rang sharp and fast, and the but ap- 
proached completion. The main part was 
done, and he had begun the little shed, which 
he, unknown to her, had added, so that she 
could have a kitchen; and a best room, and 
in the first 1.e would have room to keep 2 
pile of dry seasoned wood for her, so that 
she should never have her eyes spoiled with 
smoke. He laughed as he worked on this, 
for it was a luxury unheard of in the village; 
but Sallie was a woman unequalied in the 
world, and four rooms would not be too good 
for }:er. The frame was up, and the clap- 
boards had begun to make a show; one 
more week and it would be done. And then! 
Bill’s heart almost choked him! and he 
whistled loud to swallow a sob. He worked 
hard ali that day, and when the san sank 
behind the tall pine-tops, even his happiness 
could not disguise the fact that he was very 
tired; but he whistled gayly as he picked up 


his coat and began his long walk. It was 
dark when he reached the village. As usual 
he went at once to Sallie’s home. The door 
stood open, but no Sallie in it to meet him, 
and all within was dark. He hesitated on 
the threshold, and a sob came from the 
gloom. A chill crept over him, Could it be 
that she was dead? He reeled and clutched 
the door. It swung back with a bang, and 
then a thick voice asked: 

“Who’s there?” It was her mother’s. 

“It is I, Bill. For Heaven’s sake, don’t 
say she’s dead !? 

A burst of sobs was her reply, and groping 
his way to her, Bill grasped her shoulder 
and pleaded: 

“Speak old woman, or ye’ll kill me. Say 
she aint dead.” 

“ Better dead! better dead! 
gone and disgraced us all!” 

. “How dare you!” cried he; “and you her 
mother!” 

“And the more sorrer tome. You didn’t 
know it, Bill, but that city chap has bin 
hangin’ round for more’n a week. I told her 
how she had too much talk with him, but 
she wouldn’t take no heed. This mornin’ 
she went off, and at dark little Jim Smart 
came in and told as how he had met her in 
the woods in a wagon with the the chap; 
and she called out to him and said, ‘Tell 
’em I’m gone forever, Jim? and then the 
gent took her in his arms and kissed her. 
O Bill! O Bill! what shall we do? And you 
so good to her!” : 

The echo gave back her words; she was 
alone. Without a cry, without a moan, Bill 
had left the house. He looked aroand in 
the bright starlight. All was strange. His 
dog licked his hand and whined. He heard 
him not. He saw nothing and he heard 
nothing but that wagon and the words, 
“The gent took her‘in his arms and kissed 
her.” 

The dog sprang up anf put his nose in his 
face. He pushed him aside, and then, with 
his hands outstretched, as if groping in the 
dark, he walked away in the deep black 
shadows of the Pines. On, on he walked, 
and in the gray dawn he sat in the door of 
his desolate house, bowed and grizzled as 
though by years. All day he sat motionless, 
and at evening he heard the voices of his 
friends, who had come to seck him. He 
arose, placed the unhang door before the 
doorway, and put his back against it. In 
vain they plead with him. He was immov- 


Bill, she has 
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able. He bade them go and leave him te 
himself, and at last they did so. No news 
was heard from Sallie, and for a while a sur- 
Teptitious watch was kept on Bill; but as he 
declined to either accept or resent any at- 
tention offered him, he was finally abandoned 
to his fate. Years passed by. Bill never 
went back to his native village. He worked 
faithfully, but he took none of the comforts 
that his toil could buy. The hut grew dilap- 
idated, and the clapboards fell off. He let 
them lay; even the door was never screwed 
to its hinges, which lay in the mould by the 
doorway. 

Bill allowed himself but one indulgence; 
that was whiskey. As years passed by he 
grew fonder of it, and often on their return 
from town, through dark and rain, it was 
Old Sorrel’s instinct, and not Bill’s hand, 
that guided her through the forest. 

Oue stormy night Bill unhitched Serrel 
from the post and started for home. It was 
very dark, and soon began terain hard. Bill 
Was pretty drunk when he started, but the 
cold rain beating in bis face cooled his brain, 
aad by the time he reached the but he was 
sober, He put Old Sorrel into the shed, and 
then, cold and wet, he crawled into his 
scarcely less miserable shelter. For the first 
time in all those years he felt a chill of lone- 
liness ereep over him. The rain dripped 
from his wet clothes. He shivered, and put 
up the door, but the chill struck deeper, and 
groping his way to the door, he went to the 
nearest pit and gathered an armful of fag- 
ots. He took them in, and soon a bright 
fire blazed in the chimmey-place. It warmed 
Bills limbs and dried his clothes, but it froze 
his heart. He tried to shake it off He 
took down a loaf of bread and ent a slice. 
The whiskey jug stood by him, but he turned 
from it with loathing. He tried to eat the 
bread, but it choked him. In vain he fought 
the feeling. The heaped-up desolation of all 
those years had brdken the ice at last, and 
when Bill stretched his form on the clay be- 
fere the dancing flames, tears glistened on 
his grizzled beard, He slept at last—~slept 
and dreamed of the by-gone days, till he 
beard a voice cry, “ Bill! Bill!’ 

He started up. The fire was burning low, 
and the storm raged harder. The past and 
present were so blended that nothing seemed 
real. He looked lazily around, and his eyes 
drooped heavily, when again the ery came: 

“Bill! Bill! For the love of Heaven hear 
me!” 


There could be no mistake this time; the 
cry was real, and it was a woman’s voice. 
Bill sprang up and lifted aside the door, and 
there in the darkness, drenched by the piti- 
less storm, crouched a woman. Her long 
black air hung dripping over her slight 
form, which was protected by only a thin 
shawl. She did not look up when Bill opened 
the door, but crouched lower; and without 
a word he stooped down, and lifting her in 
his arms, bore her tothe fire. The fagots 
shot up a fitful light. She raised her head, 
It was Sallie! Not a quiver shook BilPs 
frame; not a sound escaped his lips. He 
placed her on the only seat, walked to the 
other side of the hearth, and folding his 
arms, looked steadily into the fire. The poor 
dripping wretch watched him with eager 
eyes. He seemed like a man of stone; and 
clasping her hands over her breast, she cried: 

“Bill! Bill! don’t you kuow me?” 

“Yes, Sallie, I know ye.” But his eyes 
never left the fire. 

She staggered to him and fell at his feet. 

“ Bill! Bill! for the love of the good God, 
have mercy on me! I daren’t ask you to 
forgive me, but don’t drive me out into the 
cold storm again. I know I don’t deserve it, 
Bill, but have mercy on me, as you would on 
a hurt dog!” 

Bill’s face worked fearfully. He lifted ber 
up. 

“Don't, Sallie. It is all right. I know’d 
you’d come back sometime, Jt has beena 
good while to wait, but old Biil’s here to 
take care of ye yet. Sallie, dry your clothes, 
and I'll get ye something to eat.” 

He put her seat close to the fire, and tak- 
ing the loaf, cut a slice for her. She ate ea- 
gerly. Bill threw more wood on the fire, and 
she hovered over it. .-The fire dried her 
clothes, as it did Bill’s, but its warmth could 
not thaw the chill that froze her. The piti- 
less storm had done its work. Her teeth 
chattered, but ber cheeks and eyes burned 
with unnatural brilliancy. Bill filled an old 
can with water and put it on the coals, It 
was soon hot. He mixed it with some whis- 
key and gave it to her. She drank it. It 
seemed to warm herchilled blond; her teeth 
stopped chattering, and her head drooped on 
her breast. Bill took his only blanket and 
spread it before the fire. 

“JY reckon I wont want it to-night, Sallie. 
You lay down on it, and Pll keep up a fire.” 

The tired woman obeyed, and soon she 
was in adeep sleep) The wind shook the 
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door. Bill got up and puta log against it 
and then he returned to his seat and watched 
the blaze with a face as stolid as the logs 
he threw on, till the gray dawn crept through 
the chinks of the hut. Sallie still slept heav- 
ily. Old Sorrel neighed. Bill fed her. Still 
Sallie slept, and Bill sat down before the 
fire. 

The sun rose brightly. The clouds broke 
away, and the storm was over. Bill jet the 
fire go out, and stared at the blackened logs, 
Noon came; still Sallie slept, and still he 
watched, and when the sun went down he 
was stillat his post. All this time Sallie had 
not moved, but as the twilight deepened she 


grew restless and moaned. Bill went to her. - 


Her lips were parched. He moistened them 
with water, and taking off his coat, made 
piliow of it for her. She seemed to sleep 
soundly again. It grew dark, and he lighted 
afire. Suddenly he heard a voice eall, “ Bill.” 
He looked around. Sallie was awake, and 
her eyes, like two burning stars, were Exed 
on him, 

“ Well, Sailie.” 

“Come here, Bill.” 

Her voice was husky. Bill bent over her, 
and saw that the flush of fire had died away 
aud a gray pallur was creeping over her, 
He felt a cold icelike grip at his heart, but 
he uttered no word. 

“ Bend eloser, Bill, I’m going fast.” 

A great gulp of agony burst from him. 

“No, no, Sallie, you mustu’t. Think how 
long I’ve waited for ye! Ye mustn’t go so 
soon.” 

aA smile passed over Sallie’s face, and then 
she gasped. In a moment she rallied. 

“ Dill, I must tell you how sorrylam. “I 
was very bad—but—” 

Her voice failed. 

“No, no, Sallie!’ cried he; “don’t talk of 
that. It is past. I don’t hold grudges. 
Stay with me now. Don’t leave old Bill.” | 

She struggled and whispered : 

“Take me iu your arms, Bill.” 

The brawny arms were put tenderly 
around lier, aud the pale face uestled close 
to the weather-beaten grizzled one, 

“Bill, say you forgive me.” 

“J allus did that, Sallie. I was sucha 
rough fellow, you see; but don’t talk of that. 
O Sallie! don’t leave me.” 

The eyes were fast growing heavy. One 
more struggle for words. 

* Kiss me, Bill” 

He kissed the cold lips, 


“God bless you! Good-by.” fe 

And with the story of her dark and guilty 
life untold, and that disjointed prayer for 
forgiveness the only atonement for the blight 
she had put upon his life, Sallie’s spirit went 
to its Maker. 

A ghastly film gathered over her eyes, and 
the waxen pallor of death spread over her 
face; but the features were quiet and peace- 
ful, and in the flickering moonbeams, that 
came in through the half-open door, the lips 
seemed to smile. Spite of its pallor, the face 
was more lifelike than the ashen gray one 
that bent over it. He knew she was dead, 
but he drew her head closer, and whispered 
close to her ear: : 

“Sallie! Sallie! speak once more, only 
once to Bill.” 

He looked eagerly into her face, as if he 
thought the pale lips would answer the ap- 
peal; and then the voice of nature’s agony 
burst forth in a ery, half shriek, half groan. 

He laid the body on the ground, and dash- 
ing himself beside it, he dug his nails into 
the hard clay, and sobs fearful as a whirl- 
wind broke from him. Ah Bill! could those 
who jeer at you see you now, how they 
would bate their breath, and stand with © 
bowed heads before the unveiled majesty of 
a heart their puny natures could not fathom! 
Poor Bili! poor Charcoal Bill! 

Hours passed, and still Bill lay on the 
ground. His sobs ceased, but his finger still 
dug the clay. Tis nails were torn, and his | 
biood mingled with the earth, but he did not 
feel it. ‘The fire died out, and only the moon- 
light fell over the grovelling man and the 
dead woman. Presently Bill arose. At first 
he staggered and grasped at the empty air. 
He stood still a moment, and then, keeping 
his back to the white dead face, he went to 
the place where he kept his tools. He took 
down his spade, and still keeping his back to 
Sallie, went out of the hut. The moon was 
siuking low, and the tall pines were casting 
ghostly shadows. Bill went to the tree be- 
neath which he used to eat his dinners in 
those long-past days when le was building 
the hut. Here he dug Sallie’s grave. The 
biack hole frowned blacker in the deepening 
gloom. Lill laid his spade on the mound 
and returned to the dwelling. He stuod by 
Sallie and gazed leng on her face. This time 
no moan or sigh escaped him. An owl boot- 
ed above his head. The sound aroused him. 
He knelt beside the corpse. His face trem- 
bled, and he laid his cheek beside hers, and 
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moaned asa mother might over her dead 
child. He kissed her cheek, brow and lips, 
aud theu he rolled the blanket about her, 
and, lifting her in his arms, carried her out 
to the waiting grave. He laid her in, threw 
down the earth and heaped up the mound, 
and then with a quick motion east the 
spade far from him in the darkness. The 
moon bad sunk behind the pine-tops, and 
black darkness was fast settling over all. 

Bill went back to the but. Old Sorrel 
heard his step and whinnied. Bill went in- 
to his stall. Sorrel rubbed his nose against 
him, but he got no answering caress. Bill 
put the little corn that there was in his 
manger, took off his halter,and went out, 
leaving the door open. He stopped a mo- 
ment before the hut door, and then walked 
slowly back to Sallie’s grave. He sat down 
upon it, and resting his arms upon his knees, 
buried his face in his hands till the black- 
ness grew pale in dawn. Then he rose and 
went away in the Pines. 

Bill’s day came around, but the good wo- 
men watched for him in vain; no Bill came. 
The men said: 

“It’s queer. I hope the old fellow hasn’t 
mistaken himself for a pine log and put him- 
self in a pit befcre his time.” 

The children and dogs missed their custom- 
ary sport, went about all day with a de- 
jected air, and returned to their lairs at night 
with a halfdefined sense of personal injury 
weighing on them. The next day, still no 
Bill, and curiosity, if not anxiety, prompted 


a party to goto the hut to learn the cause. 
They found the hut deserted, the pits barned 
out, and poor Sorrel wandering about with 
a very disconsolate expression of counte- 
nance. They searched the hut, but found 
no trace of Bill. They were cracking many 
jokes over his probable fate, when a cry 
from one of the party, who had been explor- 
ing the woods, stopped them. They hast- 
ened te him, and found him at the grave. 
They stood around it with pale faces and 
hushed breath. Here was a solution to the 
mystery. The old rascal had killed some 
one and then run away. 

We have said the place was not a cheerful 
one. Now it seemed a charnel house to 
these brave men. The air was alive with 
Bills and ghosts, and very silently and 
quickly they retired from the spot, and Sallie 
slept on untroubled. They told their tale in 
the village, and others visited the place. 
They found the grave, and, if they told truly, 
other things, too, which did not add to the 
cheerfulness of the spot; and soon to speak 
of “Old Bill’s hut” made the bravest look 
behind him, and no one could be induced to 
visit it after dark. Years had passed since 
any one had been there, when a party of 
surveyors came upon thespot, The hut had 
all fallen to ruins, and young pines were 
growing in the pits. They wandered among 
the trees, and soon they found the grave, 
flattened by time and rain, but still a grave, 
and stretched upon it was the skeleton of a 
man. 
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CHARCOAL. 


BY MRS, C, T. NORRIS. 


“Do let us keep him, papal” pleaded two 
childish voices, 

I was gazing disgustedly at the object in 
question, a large, shaggy, rawboned cur, with 
a distressed hungry look in his intelligent 
bright eyes, as he lay on a pile of hay in my 
model stable where the children had made 
him a bed. 

“Where did you pick up the miserable 
creature?” I asked, not daring to give my 
motherless pets a decided negative. 

“As we were coming from school we found 
him all hurt in the road, and we gave him a 
drink of water in our luncheon-pail. We 
came home, he crawling slowly after us, I 
am sure he {fs a dear good doggie, papa.” 

The animal gave a plaintive whine and 
wagged his tail, to show his amiability, I 
suppose, as the children patted his rough 
head. There was a horrible gash on his 
thigh which looked as if done with a scythe, 
aud considering that he had small chances 
of recovery, I reluctantly gave my consent 
to his staying. 

“What.shall we call him, papa?” asked 
Arthur, that night after supper. 

Charcoal he looks Jike more than any- 
thing else, -TIe is about as homely as they 
make them,” grumbled I, glancing crossly 
out at the huge ball of ebony curled upon 
the lawn, whither the poor beast had dragged 
himself, knowing by instinet the heating 
properties of mother nature’s sovereign rem- 
edies, pure air and sunshine, 

“Then we will call him Charcoal for long, 
and Chat for short, You are a dear darling 
papa to let us have him,” cried Arthur, giv- 
ing me a loving hug in his exuberant gratt- 
tude, while rosy Gerty climbed up on the 
back of my chair to kiss me. 

Of course he got well, and as he was young 
and mischievous, he was a trial, and many a 
time I vowed to have him made way with, 
He dug holes in the flower-bads to get at the 
coo] earth, and ensconced himself snugly 
therein, Hechased the setting hens off theit 
nests, and devoured the chickens that were 
out. 

He would flutter and splash in the pond, 
and then, all wet and dripping, bounes into 
the parlor and cover us with spatters of mud. 

He tore the children’s clothes, and kept us 


awake nights barking at imaginary thieves 
and burglars. 

The little ones adored, him, and every time 
I threatened to finish him, two pair of arms 
clung round my neck, two pair of beseeching 
blue eyes were full of tears, and two tiny 
voices begged hard for his worthless life, 

The neighbors complained of his noise at 
night, so we shut him up in the dining-room, 
Hearing some canine row outside, he dashed 
through the long low window, shivering the 
large plate glass intoatoms, As I was wrath- 
fully surveying the wanton destruction of my 
property, a boy came up the steps holding in 
his hands two rabbits, and bearing them 
aloft for my better view, he addressed me in- 
dignantly: 

“Just you look a here, mister! If you: 
think a feller can stand this sort of thing you 
are wuchly mistaken. I tell you that now, 
this identical minute! : 

“ What are your rabbits to me?” FE asked, 
surlily, my temper not at all improved at the 
sight, for I guessed the truth, 

“That's as cool as a healthy dog’s nose, 
considering that your cur is killing every- 
body’s hens, chickens and cats. They can 
put up with it if they please, but 1 wont, 
that’s flat! And if you do not come down - 
with the damage [will cut his tail off close 
behind his ears.” 

“You need not be impertinent, boy! If 
my dog destroyed your rabbits I suppose I 
must pay for them.” 

“That's the lingo! Igive fifty cents apiece 
for them, last summer, and Ishan’t take nary 
red less.” 

Silently handing him a dollar, he departed, 
highly satisfied with his bargain, to sell the 
bodies for as much more, He had hardly got 
out of sight before the housekeeper began, in 
a tone of suppressed rage: 

“That dog has torn a whole ptece of linen 
to pleces, that I left out to whiten last night, 
the good-for-nothing—” 

Muttering something more forcible than 
polite, I strode hastily away, not waiting for 
the end. 

Down the walls rushed tho veritable ani- 
mal himself, wagging his frowsy tail and 
wriggling and squirming his uncouth body, 
barking a shrill welevme ta mo, I gave wbim 


any 
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asavage kick, which sent him yelping abjectly 
away, when, with a loud ery, past ne flashed 
two tiny white-robed figures in their night- 
dresses, who went for their injured favorite, 
exclaiming pitifully: 

“Don’t ery, dear old Char! Wicked papa, 
to hurt our nice doggic when he did not 
mean to be naughty!” came after me as I 
walked on, while they were carried in, 

“Well, James, how do your hot-beds 
thrive?” asked I of the gardener, seeing him 
pause as if he had something to say. 

“Tf you please, sir, it’s no use to try to 
raise anything in them, for Char—” 

“If you have got anything to tell me about 
that infernal beast, do not say it. After the 
ehildren are abed put a bullet through his 
troublesome head.’ And turning abruptly 
T went to my breakfast, and, still feeling ex- 
asperated, left for the city. 

AsI came out that evening I felt less an- 
noyed, and though unrelenting, wished the 
affair well over, 

Turning the gorner I saw the children 
coming to mect me, with Char all unconscious 
of his impending doom some distance in ad- 
vance, when a seream drew his attention, and 
he started back with frantic bounds to at- 
tack a large yellow dog that was tearing down 
the narrow road towards us; snarling, grin- 
ning, raving, with the white foam flying from 
his distended jaws, his bloodshot eyes glaring 
malignantly, and his huge red tongue hanging 
hot and dripping between his long wolfish 
fangs, 

Isprang forward to get before the little 
helpless creatures clinging pitcously together, 
but Char was quicker, and with fearless self- 
abnegation he flung himself on the mad 
aninal. 

They rolled in the dust, and the short 
sharp snapping of their jaws, their feroctous 
growls, their angry howls of pain and rage 
were all that could ‘be heard. 

Tshouted to James for my revolver, and 
watched with breathless interest the un- 
equal contest, as the fierce brutes fought, 
one with all the maniae energy of madness, 
the other with blind, hopeless, desperate 
courage, defending his loving comrades. 

They were both covered with blood and 
sweat, and Char was evidently getting tho 
worst of it, when at the top of his speed 
James appeared running towards ns. 

“Hurry, man! For dear life, hurry!” T 
shouted, as straining every nerve ho came on. 
. Char rallied as I encouraged him, but re- 


-in to tea, 


pulsed his frenzied foo with visible feeble- 
ness, It seemed an eternity, though only a few 
moments,till my fingers closed on the weapon. 

Watching a chance, as the strange dog 
came uppermost, I fired, aud the miserable 
wretch relaxed his frantic hold on the throat 
of poor tired Char, and sank with hardly a 
gasp on the ground, with the blaze all gone 
out of his bloody eyes, perfectly lifeless, mer- 
cifully freed from his fearful agony. 

Panting, blowing, faint, weary and sorely 
wounded, our deliverer crawled to my feet 
and looked wistfully up in my face, feebly 
swaying his dusty tail. 

Caressing and cheering him, we sadly went 
home, for I knew our brave defender must 
die, James knew it, too, for he said, sig- 
nificantly, “ He is badly bitten, sir.” 

“Dig a grave at the foot of the garden un- 
der the larches, and come to me at nine to- 
night,” I answered, in a whisper, with a chok- 
ing sensation in my throat, 

He nodded, and went away, while we went 
I could eat nothing, and sat 
gloomily watching the children as they fed 
their faithful canine friend and prattted to 
him. When they kissed me good-night, and 
little Gerty sald, “ You will never kick dear 
old Chav again, will you, papa?” Tam afraid 
Teould not answer if I had tried. 

‘I undertook vainly to read the paper while 
tho light lasted, and listened to the little ones’ 
fresh young voices singing their baby songs 
till they slept. 

Tho house subsided into silence that was 
broken only by the click of the spade, At 
length even that sound ceased, and only the 
breathings of the night wind were heard, 
coming in fitful pants through the shivering 
leaves as the mantel clock sweetly chimed 
the hour of nine, 

. SAN ready, sir,” said James, in a subdued 
voice under the window. 

“Come, Char, old boy,” called I, huskily, 
anid he rose stifily, limping painfully after us 
as we went down the garden walk till we 
stood under the slender graceful larches 
where a deeper, blacker shadow told where 
the new made gravo was. 

The dog seemed to know something was 
the matter, far he crept to my side, aud laid 
his nose on my hand with a low whine I - 
looked down into the honest brown eyes 
raised so mournfully to mo, and turning my 
head away lifted my hand in the moonlight. 

A sharp report followed, and brave, mis- 
chicvous, loving, trying Char was dead, 
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CICELY’S VALENTINE. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


PavL WyTHE, Esq., bachelor, aged twen- 
ty-eight, height five feet ten, eyes blue, hair 
brown, income ample, and, in short, a very 
unobjectionable young man, sat in his disor- 
dered elegant apartment, in deep meditation. 
Judging from appearances, the burden of 
his thoughts was both perplexing and seri- 
ous; forthere was a deep wrinkle on his 
brow, and he pulled spitefully at his meer- 
schaum, Finally, he took the last from his 
lips, and smoothing out the wrinkle by a gi- 
gantic stretch, remarked with an air of con- 
viction: 

“Bah! I’m a conceited fool!’ 

After this very probable confession, he re- 
garded his pipe with a langnid expression for 
a few miuutes, then he threw it on the table 
with a recklessness that sorely tried the co- 
hesion of its atoms, and exclaimed with 
spirit: 

“By Jove! Pil try it, anyway!’ 

And wheeling around by the table, he 
seized a pen and began to convert it into 
palpable substance, or, in plain English, un- 
der the auspices of good St. Valentine, to 
offer his heart, hand and fortune to Miss Cice- 
ly Howe, governess in the family of John 
Milington, Esq. 

To resolve is one thing—to do, another. 

‘And this truth Paul Wythe discovered and 
accepted, when, as he dipped his pen in the 
ink, he felt the limited ability that nature and 
art had given him to arrange words and 
phrases into intelligible sentences,rapidly and 
pitilessly fade away. He stared hopelessly at 
the paper, and then at the ceiling, as if he 
hoped that inspiration from that quarter 
would settle upon him. Finally, he dashed 
off a few lines, with the air of a man who 
was taking an illegal liberty with the name 
of a capitalist, and heard the footsteps of- 
outraged Justice already behind him. He 
looked at what he had written one minute, 
and the nest he tore it into shreds. But to 
take a cross cut to theend: after several per- 
formances of alike nature, he at last achieved 
aresult that approximated to satisfaction, 
and without risking a second reading, he 
sealed and addressed it to “Miss Cicely 
Howe.’ Then he dashed off an elegant lit- 
tle note to Miss Isabel Milington, eldest 


daughter of the house of Milington, and 
belle par excellence of Stocktown, to accept 
an invitation to attend a select soiree at ‘her 
residence the following evening, This com- 
pleted bis literary work for the day, and ring- 


‘ing for his servant he despatched both let- 


ters to the post-office; after which he re- 
lighted his meerschaum, and surrendered 
himself to its influence and the contempla- 
tion of what he had done. The latter, to 
an uninterested observer, did not seem at all 
formidable; for Cicely was a demure little 
damsel, not at all likely to make a man drink 
cold coffee, or think she was called to head a 
revolution. Besides this, she was a govern- 
ess, and this ought to have stripped the act 
of every shade of audacity, for a governess 
could not be supposed to be otherwise than 
overwhelmed by the honor of a proposal from 
aman for whom every belle in Stocktown 
hadangled. Ono, that was clear! But, you 
see, Paul did not look at the case in this 
light. He thought of the time when Cicely’s 
father was a prosperous merchant, and she 
as great a belle and pet as Miss Milington, 
only a hundred times sweeter and more love- 
able by the gentle dignity that took the place 
of the other lady’s supercilious haughtiness, 
He thought of this, and asked himself if this 
dignity would not be aroused, and she think 
that he had presumed upon her present po- 
sition, to dare to make his proposal with no 
encouragement but the few words of ordina- 
Ty courtesy that had passed between them, 
when, at her employer’s bidding, she had 
come into the parlor to play for Miss Isabel’s 
friends to waltz. Paul grew uncomfortably 
warm when he thoughtof all this, and finally 
concluded to cool off, by taking a walk. It 
would at least divert his mind, and help 
along the time that must elapse before he 
would know the worst. 

“Celeste,” said Miss Milington, Janguidly 
to her French maid, “go down and see if 
the postman left any letters for me.” 

“Oui, mademoiselle2’ And she disappeared, 
to return in a few minutes with two letters. 

Isabel took them, and looked at the first. 
It bore her name, written in a well-known 
hand, The pinkon her cheek deepened, 
and she was about to tear it open, when she 
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gliauced at the second, and saw that it was 
addressed, not to her, but to Miss Cicely 
Howe. 

“ Here, Celeste,” said she, extending it to 
her. Then she stopped short. The writing 
on the letter was certainly the same as on 
hers. The flush on her cheek deepened still 
more, but it was not from pleasure. Paul 
Wythe writing to Cicely Howe! What could 
be the meaning of that? Could it be that 
under her dignified saintlike airs the girl was 
playing a game for her own benefit? 

Celeste still waited. 

“Mademoiselle spoke ?”? 

“Never mind, Celeste. Youcan go down 
till I ring for you.” And Celeste left Miss 
Milington alone with the letters, 

She let them both lay unopened in her lap, 
and thought intently for five minutes. Some 
time ago Miss Milington had decided that, 
according to the proper order of things, 
Paul Wythe and his fortune should be her 
legal prize; and in view of this end she had 
lavished on him her sweetest smiles and 
most gracious favor. Both had been received 
resignedly, and she had considered the result 
inevitable, till this letter, like a loose brick in 
an arch, suddenly dropped before her, and 
down tumbled all the rest. She picked up 
the letters and looked at them, There could 
be no doubt of the sameness of the writing. 
The only question was, “Why had he 
written ?” 

That was the mystery, and between itand 
its solution was only that thin piece of pa- 
per. Isabel Milington called herself an hon- 
orable girl, and had any one dared to hint 
to her that she could be guilty of a dishonor- 
able action, her haughty indignation would 
have extinguished the offender, had she 
been twice the size of an elephant. But as 
she sat looking at the letter, a very contempt- 
ible spirit whispered something into her ear. 
She bade it be still at first, but it came 
again; this time she listened. She hesitated 
amoment, and then, casting a frightened 
glance behind her, she tore open the letter, 
and the lines that had caused their author 


so much mental distress lay before her. She ' 


read them over twice, and then, With flam- 
ing cheeks and flashing eyes, she crumpled 
the paper in her hands, and exclaimed: 

“What a blind, infatuated fool I have been, 
to le} them dupe me so completely ?? 

She sprang up and walked the floor rap- 
idly till her temper cooled, and then she 
threw herself into her chair, and thought 


curiously on the situation. Her meditation 
occupied but few minutes, at the end of 
which she smoothed out the letter, pat it 
back in the envelop, and said, simply: 

“They've played their cards. It is my 
turn now, and I think I hold tramps. We'll 
see.” 

She put the letter away in her desk, read 
her own note, and then rang for Celeste to 
dress her, 

Miss Milington’s soirees were exceedingly 
select, being composed of only a few picked 
jewels. Miss Milington declared that they 
should be sans ceremonie, and she exerted 
herself that this one should be particularly 
enjoyable. She was unusually brilliant and 
gracious, and had not Paul Wythe’s heart 
and head been full of something else he 
would have thought himself very happy in 
her smiles. As it was, he was betrayed into 
several sweet speeches and numerous tender 
glances, before feelings, smiles and thoughts 
were suddenly revolutionized by the ap- 
proach of Mamma Milinston and the follow- 
ing dialogue: 

“Tsabel, shall I send for Miss Howe to 
play for a waltz?” And in the most sympa- 
thetic of voices Isabel replied: 

“No, mamma; Miss Howe came to me 
after dinner to say that she was not well, 
and begged to be excused this evening. I 
will play for them. Please excuse me, Mr. 
Wythe.” And she went to the piano, leay- 
ing Paul staring at her mother, totally dis- 
qualified to affirm whether she was a woman 
orarhinoeeros. Inashort note of unhappy 
fate he had begged Cicely to give him an an- 
swer that evening, when she came in to play. 
Her objecting to appear could have bat one 
meaning—she thought him a conceited, pre- 
sumptuous puppy, not even worthy of a 
ce no? 

This fact unrolled itself with a force and 
clearness that almost overwhelmed Paul; for, 
in spite of bis protestations of modesty and 
fear, he believed that his hopes were not all 
built on sand. He fancied that more than 
once Cicely’s color had deepened under his 
gaze; and at the bottom of his heart he had 
expected “yes.” 

He was badly hart, but he was a man, and 
in a moment herallied likeone. He realizer 
that Mrs, Milington was ahuman being, said} 
a few proper things to her, and then, procarz” 
ing a partner, waltzed, and made himsel’ 
agreeable till he could with a show of decen- 
ey mnake his escape, 
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While this little drama was being enacted 
in the parlor, Cicely sat in her room, expect- 
ing every moment a summons to the parlor; 
but the time passed by, no caller came, and 
with a feeling of disappointment, which she 
tried hard not to notice, she took a book and 
read till her drooping lids warned her to re- 
tire. Had Paul known the dreams that 
came to her with slumber, he would not 
have spent his night quite as sleeplessly as 
he did. 

The next morning Isabel astonished all by 
appearing at breakfast, and treating them to 
a flow of amiable conversation that : so aston- 
ished and engrossed them that her mother 
forgot to make her stereotyped inquiries in 
regard to Miss Howe's health, and regret her 
indisposition of the past evening. Isabel 
congratulated herself, for she knew that if it 
were not done then and there it would never 
be thought of again, and that avenue of dis- 
covery closed. Cicely and the children left 
the table, and Isabel’s spirits went with 
them. She sipped her chocolate in silence, 
till her mother remarked: 

“Why did Mr. Wythe leave so early last 
night, Isabel? Was he ill ?”? 

“Ym sure I can’t tell,’? she replied. “Pm 
not his medical adviser. Ueh! what a bar- 
barous practice it is to rise before twelve. 
My brain is addled.” 

“One would never have suspected it from 
your conversation a few minutes ago.” 

Isabel did not think proper to notice this 
remark, and she soon left the table. She 
went to her room, and throwing herself ona 
lounge, closed her eyes to think on her next 
move in the game. She was satisfied with 
the result so far, Paul had accepted Cicely’s 
non-appearance for adismissal. He had been 
hurt by it, of course; that was but natural; 
men are seldom jolly. over such things, One 
thing, he was too proud to try again, and 

‘pride and her smiles combined would soon 
heal his wounds. She stamped her foot an- 
gtily. The idea of her mother’s governess 
daring to win a thought from the man she 
had honored with her favor! But she’d 
teach her to know her place! She little 
thonght, as she sat so composedly at the 
breakfast-table, that all her wiles bad been 
discovered. The deceitful thing! 

' At this stage Miss Milinston’s reflections 
were interrupted by Celeste, bearing a ecard, 
and the card bore the name, “ Paul Wrythe.? 
Her eyes sparkled. What could bring him 
at that time in the morning? ‘Was it possi- 


ble that pride had done its work so soon? 
She arose hastily. 

“Quick, Celeste, arrange my hair, and 
make-me presentable”? And charming in 
her dishabille, she went down to meet Paul. 
She at once saw that he had suffered more 
than she bad expected. He was pale and 
nervous, and his whole manner was totally 
unlike his usual elegance, She thought it 
best not to notice this, and holding out her 
hand, she asked: _ 

“Are you come to make your peace for de~ 
serting us so early last evening?” * 

“Yes,” he replied. “To make my peace, 
and ask your prayers.”? 

“Prayers! Can it be that Mr. Wythe has 
found a quarter where he cannot prevail ?”” 

- She could not resist sending this shaft, but 
she ‘regretted it as soon as uttered. He 
turned paler, and laughed harshly. 

“We often find things that are not alto- 
gether delightful. But it is your prayers 
against wind and water that I beg now, Miss 
Milington. I sail for Europe to-morrow.” 

It was her turn to pale now. She had 
not dreamed the hart could be so deep. 

“For Europe, Mr. Wythe?” she half fal- 
tered. ‘“Is—is it not very sudden ?”, 

“Yes; but life is.all made up of sudden 
things. Will you wish me a safe _ voyage, , 
Miss Milington ?” 

She had recovered herself by this time, and 
said, earnestly: 

“With all my heart, Mr. Wythe; and Pl 
add for those you leave, the wish of a speedy 
return. We shall miss you sadly.” 

Her voice had just the slightest amount of 
tenderness, but he caught it, 

“Thank you. It is worth a sacrifice to 
learn that there are some who value us, I 
shall remember this gratefully, Miss Miling- 
ton, and a sweet memory is a rich blessing 
foraman to take with him to a land of 
strangers. God bless you, Isabel! Fare- 
well!” 

He held her hands tightly 2 moment, and 
was gone, and she sank upon a sofa and burst 
into a passion of tears, And this was all her 
plotting and stealing had done for her—put 
the ocean between them, driven him from 
her! She wept violently a few minutes, and 
then she started up. 

“What a fool I am to give away thus! 
What does the ocean amount to in these 
days? Nothing; besides, it is she, not I, 
that he flies from. He will teach himself to 
hate her, and love me in his absence, Bah! 
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he half loves me now, or tones and looks are 
worth nothing. No more of this nonsense, 
or I deserve to lose.” And with this sound 
philosophy, she rose and dried her eyes. 

Panul’s sudden departure was a nine days’ 
wonder, and many were the causes assigned 
for it by the industrious gossips of Stock- 
town. The most popular one was that Isa- 
bel had jilted him, but her unfeigned regret 
soon dispelled that idea, and possibilities and 
probabilities floated helplessly on without a 
helm, 

While curiosity was thus suffering in the 
outer world, Cicely, in her world, the school- 
room, was torturing her heart, and brain, 
too, with useless questions about this same 
youngman. Paul’s hopes had not been born 
of himself. The deepening color and droop- 


ing eyes were nof fancies of his own; but © 


the traitors of a love that had grown deeper 
and stronger each time she had heard his 
voice and met his gaze, for both had told of 
something deeper than common courtesy; 
and she let herself dream little daydreams, 
and hope half-formed hopes, till suddenly she 
found the sweet delusion gone, and staring 
pitilessly hard and plain before her, the 
cruel bitter trath that life’s brightest hopes 
begin and end in dreams. She shrank and 
writhed before it, but with a woman’s cour- 
age she hid her hurt, and tried not to seea 
pair of merry blue eyes look at her from the 
depths of the nominative case and features. 





Six months passed from the time of Panl’s 
flight, and again Miss Milington held a 
soiree. This time Cicely sat at the piano, 
and Isabel waltzed with an exquisite who 
was done up in blonde mustache and eye- 
glasses. After several turns, she stopped by 
the piano, and said: 

“J am tired, Mr. Lumly; let us walls 
little.” 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Milington. By 
all means. How could Ibe so thoughtless?” 

Isabel leaned on the instrument, and he 
worked her fan vigorously. She said noth- 
ing, and he remarked: 

“ How charming these little reunions are! 
They are delightful enough to make the 
most disgusted man in love with life aoe 

Isabel smiled languidly. 

“Ah, flatterer! You only wish to say 
something pleasant.” 

“No, upon my honor, I only say the 
truth; Iam too happy that you are pleased 
with my appreciation, Ah; bless me! Ihave 


another pleasant little thing to tell you to- 
night.” 

“Indeed! Pray tell it at once.” 

“No, I'll read it to you.?? 

He took a letter from his pocket, and 
after scanning it through his glass a few 
minutes, he read: 


Give my best and most sincere regards 
to Miss Milington, and tell her that her 
memory has cheered me through many a 
lonely hour since we parted.’ ” 


He folded the letter, and added, “Is not 
that nice?” 

Her heart beat fast, but she smiled care- 
lessly, and said: 

“Tell me the author of the sentiments 
before I say.” 

She knew well what the answer would be, 
but her color did not change when he replied: 

“Paul Wythe.” 

“Indeed! Icertainly appreciate it very 
highly.” And for the first time her quick 
ear detected Cicely Howe losing time in the 
waltz. But Cicely caught it again imme- 
diately; and while her fingers flew swiftly 
and correctly, her ears were strained to 
hear the conversation, which was: 

“Tam truly pleased. When did you re- 
ceive that letter from Mr. Wythe?’ 

“ Only to-night.” 

* Where is he now ?” 

“In Berlin.? 

Will he return soon?” 

“TI think not; he says nothing about do- 
ing so, and tells me to address him there, 
Are you sufficiently recovered to waltz?” 

Isabel said not, but that she would prom- 
enade. They went away; and Cicely, hav- 
ing played five thousand and five, instead of 
“One Thousand and One Nights,” thought 
it time to stop the music, which she did. 
Soon after the soiree stopped, too, and she 
retired to hér chamber, to berate herself 
soundly for not being able to sleep, just be- 
cause a man, who did not care two straws 
for her, was in Berlin. She slept at last, 
but only enongh to relax the tension of her 
nerves, without soothing them; and the 
next day, for the first time sivce she had 
had the care of those young minds, her pu- 
pils said ‘that she was cross, Everything 
went wrong. Jennie would not comprehend 
the nominative, and decimals were as im- 
penetrable as calculus to Johnnie’s undeyel- 
oped mind. She straggled through this 
nobly; but when they came to recite French, 
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with no visible substance on which to write 
their exercises, she broke down, and said: 

“ Children, I will not submit to this any 
longer, You have been very naughty all the 
morning; and besides, this is the third time 
that you have come into your French class 
unprepared. Gv at once for some paper, 
and every moment you are absent I will add 
to your lesson.” 

Jennie disappeared to execute the com- 
mand. The dread of those “extras” made 
her very expeditious, and she soon returned, 
bearing a supply of paper whose quality 
strongly suggested illegal foraging. 

“ Where did you get that, Jennie?” asked 
Cicely. 

“ Ont of sister Belle’s desk; but she told 
mel might have it. And, Miss Cicely, I 
found something fur you there, too. This 
letter; I wonder how it got there?” 

She held a letter towards her teacher with 
@ propitiatory smile. Cicely took it and 
looked at it curiously. It certainly bore her 
name; but it was also certainly open, and 
she was equally sure that she had never seen 
it before, She was puzzled; and it was some 
time before she comprehended that the best 
way to get at its meaning was to read it, and 
the mame on the envelop unquestionably 
gave her the first right to do so. She drew 
it from the envelop and read the letter that 
Paul had written to her on the eve of St, 
Valentine. It would be difficult to describe 
how Cicely felt when she read those words; 
I doubt if she could tell herself. The chil- 
dren said that she rose from her seat very 
pale, and told them they were dismissed for 
the day. They rushed out of the school- 
room, and then she went to her room, and 
after an hour's mental steeplechase, began 
to think calmly on her discovery. There 
could be but one solution to it. Isabel had 
stolen and hidden the letter, intending that 
she should never know it had been written. 
This was the secret of Paul’s sudden de- 
parture, Shesaw it plainly now; and the 
Keen sense of the wrong done her aroused 
a fierceness of anger she had not believed 
herself capable of. Isabel herself could not 
have clenched her hands or walk her room 
more savagely. But soon, over her anger 
there came another feeling; a feeling so sweet 
and gentle that it drove all bitterness from 
her heart and filled it with the purest joy. 
He loved her! No matter if they never met 
again; nothing could ever rob her of that 
sweet knowledge. He loved her; she had 


not given her heart in vain. She sat down 
and read the precious letter over and over 
again. She was so happy she almost for- 
gave Miss Milington. 

But she could not live forever on the de- 
lightfal fact; another fact equally real rose 
before her, and that was, that her residence 
in the Milington mansion must come to a 
speedy end, To remain there after what had 
happened would be impossible. Her first 
thought was to resign her situation at once, 
without 2 word of the cause; bu’ upon re- 
flection she saw that that would not do, 
She was alone in the world, depending on 
her good name for her bread; an act of that 
kind would bring it in question, and she felt 
that she had no right to let feelings of deli- 
cacy for 2 woman who had wronged her so 
deeply, place her in such a position. She 
took the letterin her hand, went to Mrs. 
Milington and told her all. We will not at- 
tempt to paint this lady’s grief and shame; 
for, though cold and worldly, she was just. 
She would have brought Isabel to acknowl- 
edge her sin, but Cicely would not consent 
to that. Allshe asked was, to be allowed to 
depart with a good name; and that night, 
with her salary in her purse, and her ward- 
robe in one little trank, she was set down at 
the door of an aunt, the only friend who had 
not deserted her with prosperity. The aunt, 
as a matter of course, was an old maid, and 
likewise a female edition of Solon and Soc- 
ratescombined. To her Cicely tuld her woes, 
She listened and sympathized, and it was 
through her advice and influence that a few 
weeks later Paul Wythe, sitting in his Berlin 
lodgings, read the following note: 

“Mr, WxrHE,—I received this opened, 
one week ago, Cc. A” 

This epistle was certainly short, and not 
particularly sweet; butit seemed to agree 
amazingly with Paul’s idea of a proper let- 
ter. He jumped up, overturning bis chair by 
the act, but without picking it up he rang 
for his servant and ordered him to pack up 
everything. The man looked his astonish- 
ment, but Panl vouchsafed no explanation, 
and the next day he was still more amazed 
by being discharged, and sceing his master 
“90 West.” 

Paul had a speedy journey. He arrived 
home in good health and surprising spirits, 
and just one month after bis arrival, Miss 
Milington received cards to attend the mar- 
riage of Mr. Paul Wythe and Miss Cicely 
Howe. She did not accept. 
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‘CIRCUMSCRIBED, 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH, 


THE level morningsunshine streamed into 
Brentford’s spacious rooms, A foreign song 
bird, in bis cage at a window of the little re- 
ception-room, where Grace Caleraft sat, wel- 
comed it witha roundelay of spirited melody. 

Mrs. Calcraft had come down early. The 
air of Brentford would not let her sleep. At 
home the silence and heavy perfume of her 
chamber Kept her half insensible until ten 
o'clock, A. M. Here the early light, the 
fresh frolicking breezes, and the bird-songs, 
startled her like an electric shock, at five. 

She had come down from her room with 2 
delicious sensation of novelty. The house 
was in fresh and exquisite order, the rose- 
scented wind blowing through. At first she 
had gone ont through the open doors upon 
the veranda, and gazed upon the dew-bright 
lawn, dancing fountains, fresh-blown ctimson 
‘and gold-hearted roses circling the white pil- 
Jars, with an enjoyment she had not felt for 
years, But the morning air was almost too 
fresh for Mrs. Caleraft’s. hothouse constitu- 


tion; she shivered in her robe of India mis- . 


lin, and came in to the little purple reception- 
room. | [ <= 
There were faint sounds of life about the 
house, a footstep, a soft, voice, a tinkling 
Taugh, but no one came Réarher. She looked 
‘at her watch; it’ was. yetan hour to the 
breakfast-bell. : : ae et ie : ao al 
As she sat ip the depths of a velvet Sautenil, 
& deeply-framed’ picture over the mantel 
‘caught her eye. “It was a picture of Brent- 
ford of ‘Brentford, by Copely. at 
The gentleman was handsomé; she had 
seen that, the day before, ‘exalte! in charac- 
ter, refined and high-bred. She recalled the 
light magnetic touch of his hand, the exqui- 
site modulation of his voice, and- his eyes’ 
soft approval of her beauty. A thorough- 
bred gentleman; and such had been rare in 
Mrs. Caleraft’s experience. She mused over 
the fact. ie 
The sunshine scintillated from the dia- 
monds off ‘her hands, aid illuminated her 
golden, loose-hanging hair. A very beauti- 
ful woqian, scarce six-and-twenty. Hersum- 
mer loveliness was dawning into its prime. 
Search the world over, you would hardly 
find a more perfect physique. 


She knew that, and knew just the worth 
of her beanty. The knowledge, to-day, 
made her thoughtful, : 

Mrs. Calcraft had been married ten years 
before. She never spoke of- her husband, 
He was dead; and she was glad of it. He 
had left her a hundred thousand’ dollars; 
that was much more pleasant to consider. 
She had said, “At six-and-twenty my. fate 
might have been worse. I am satisfied.” 

' But Grace Caleraft was, by nature, neither 
sensual nor shallow. She was capable of 
great happiness, bat, by an instinctive weak- 
‘ness, avoiding introspection, she ignored her 
Joss, accepted her gain, and was not unhappy. 

The morning of which I write was a new 
eratoher. Mr. Brentford’s artist had caught 
his peculiar smile. As she met it, the dark- 
blue penetrating eyes revealed to her her 
own secret. Involuntarily she shielded her 
breast with her clasped hands; the next mo- 
ment arose, and walked noiselessly ‘to a 
window. : oye 

The lawn-fountain danced before her eyes; 
She watehed it a moment, then sat down on 
an ottoman, her ‘elbows on her knees, her 
face in her hands.. Her eyes, brown and 
meditative, were fixed on the carpet. So, 
for the first time in her life, she read thor- 
oughly her own heart. ara 

Half an hour passed. The faint fragrance 
of coffee stole through the house; the break- 
fast-bell rang silvery, but Grace Calcraft did 
not hear it. 

Eyes and lips were bent straight down- 
wards when a little negro lad softly entered 
the room. He looked half shyly at the 
crouched, white, golden-haired figure before 
he spoke hesitatingly: 

“Dey's waitin’ for yer to come inter break- 
fas’, missy.” 

Mrs. Calcraft rose, but she did not speak, 
Responding to the interruption, half un- 
consciously, she fell again into her reverie as 
soon as the boy had departed. 

But she broke away again, shock out her 
skirts of India muslin, and took up her hand- 
kerchief. 

She had decided. Love and happiness 
should be hers. Was she not young, beanti- 
fol? Had she not the advantage of wealth 
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and station? And did not the fine sweet 
puisations of her heart tell her that she was 
his peer—this Brentford of Brentford? 

.. As she crossed the room, a globe-of gold- 
fish attracted her attention... They: ‘were, 
swimming round and round the limits of 
their circle, At homie she had a similar 
globe of these finny pets, But now she did 
not like to watch the creatures. Their 
fruitless activity struck her unpleasantly, 

Yet she turned from them and went to 
the breakfast-room with neyera fear of de- 
feat. 

Brentford was the summer resort of Brent- 
ford’s sister, Mrs. Maude -Atherleigh, and 
Grace Calcraft’ was Mrs. Atherleigh’s guest. 
She had arrived the evening before, a stran- 
ger to the place, but its charm bad. struck 
her, even at twilight. She had met Mr. 
Brentford; she had spent a delightful even- 
tng, and retired to rest, and all that I have 
described took place on the following morn: 
ing. 

The breakfast-room was panelled in ‘pray 
and gold, there were flowers among the sil- 
ver and china on the table, and a small for 
eign bound’ came gently to make friends with 
Mrs. Caleraft, as she entered. ; 

Sylph remembers you, Grace. Yf I-had 
thought, I would have sent her to hunt for 
you, this morning; I have. been looking. for 
you everywhere,” said Mrs, Atherleigh. - 

“Everywhere but in the little purple re- 

- ception-room,” replied Mrs. Calcraft. +“I 
beg everybody’s pardon; but I fell into a 
brown study there, and forgot breakfast.” 

“Under the influence of Paul’s portrait 2” 
asked Mrs, Atherleigh smiling. . 

“Yes,” said Grace Caleraft.: And, remem- 
bering it, she nearly lest herselfin another. 

“O dear! Tam so glad the governess is 
coming this morning to relieve me: of those 
tiresome plagues of children,’ sighed Mrs, 
Atherleigh, who sat with a sulky little elf 
upon each side of her, “Net and Gerty 
quarrel all the time, when Miss Gordon isn’t 
with them.” 

“If she is coming this morning, let Steve 
take them down in the carriage to meet 
her,” said Mr. Brentford. 

“T have no objection; shall be glad to be 
rid of them. Grace, do yon think I look like 
my brother?” 

In looking from Mrs. Atherleigh to Mr. 
Brentford, Grace Calcraft met Mr. Brentford’s 
eyes fixed fall upon her. He was thinking: 

“How exquisite she is! I would like her 


on my.wall, in a.frame. She would flaming 
a whole cathedral with that hair off hers.” 

Reading this in-his eyes, she could afford 
to langh her merriest, most musical laugh, . 
and make‘an answer which put then: both 
on their mettle... : 

She had formed no plan of attack. She 

meant to win Paul Brentford to love her, 
but had not decided how. Remember, read- 
er, that she was no shallow coqnette, nosilly 
flirt, or heartless fortune-hunter. Deep- in 
her heart was a heayen-born craving for love, 
and it was not less-pure because it encom- 
passed marriage. She.was capable: of living 
natterly for one she loved, - Friendships, fan- 
cies, ‘the attachments of children, she had 
had plenty of them. It was another thing— 
the best in life—she coveted and aimed for, 
. Soit ,chaneced that, being merry, merri- 
ment, with the peculiarity of her tempera- 
ment; seemed what sha was best fitted -for. 
It suited her golden hair and dimples... It 
made her charming. So, the next day, a. fit 
of sadness was exquisitely expressed by her 
pensive eyes, certain lines of her face, and 
her gentle grace. It was potent to every one 
that she was beatiful, and no one resisted 
her charm. Nor was she acting; her fascina- 
tions were perfectly unaffected; her natural 
expressions and demonstrations had -always 
been charming; by the mere love of her 
beauty, her presence was alluring. So she 
attracted Paul Brentford with the others, 

She knew it: ‘The reflection of her tri- 
umphant eyes shone hack on pia from her 
mirror. 

Mrs. Atherleigh looked on. She had no 
objection to ‘a match between: her brother 
and the beautiful widow. She broached the 
subject to Grace as the two sat on the aon: 

“Paul admires you, Grace.” 

“Thank you! Who told you?” 

- “Himself Now, if you like him, my dear, 
know that I have no objections. I am only 
too glad to have Paul marry. I have been 
quite in despair of him. You see, Grace, he 


‘had an attraction when younger—a very - 


Idvely girl they say she was, I never saw her 
—but not worth my brother breaking his 
heart about, of course. I was abroad at the 
time; and I never like to ask Panl—to hint 
at it seemed to make him half wild—but I be- 
lieve her father failed and committed suicide, 
and she wrote Paul a note of release, and 
disappeared from the city. My brother was 
devotedly attached to her, but he nevercould 
find her. Yet people do outgrow such things. 
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Zam delighted that he ae falen in ove 
with you, my dear” 

i. Mrs. Atherleigh’s goveriess shad n not. come. 
With some excuse that seemed. insufficient 
to Mrs. Atharleigh, she had remained away, 
And at this juncture of the’ conversation, 
‘Misses Nettie and. Gertrude contr; ‘ived. to 
splash themselves at the. fountain, and their 
‘mother, hastening to their punishment, left 
Grace alone in her rustic seat. auder aie 
locusts. 

As-she bent to her embroidery, a slow soft 
smile illuminated her.faces: The red of an 

* exquisite happiness -burned in her cheeks, 
Hot tears of gratitude came to her eyes. 
She believed that-Paul Brentford lovéd her: 

His attentions had been ‘marked, had ‘ex- 
cited comment, but: it was another thing 
to have the matter taken for granted, as Ars, 
“Atherleigh had ‘done, : 

A step broke the silence. around Ber 
Brentford sat down at her side, : 

- He had a white rose in-his hand, which he 
gently pat in her hair. Then he sat idly 
watching the motion: of her white: fingers, 
and chatting of indifferent things. His ap- 
pearance was-that of a very happy man. 

>. “have just brought Maude a letter from 
her governess,” he said; “the young lady is 
coming at last.” 

Just then acarelagee came up the drive and 
stopped belowthe terrace. A lady,violet-eyed, 
with a soft tintless face, and robed in black, 
stepped to the ground. Her manner was in- 
describably graceful-and gentle. The’ mo- 
ment that her foot touched the ground, the 
two-little girls camé ranting down the. steps. 
‘ iene Gordon! Miss Garon? 1 hive cried, 

in tones of delight. .- 

: “Tt must be the governess,” ‘said ‘Grace 
Calcraft, as she watched’ the’ young ‘lady 
kiss and embrace the children; but she did 
not see Brentford’s face, if she had; it would 
have been a revelation. Wien she Hurhed, 
he was gone. : 

’ When she entered the house, Mrs. rere 
leigh, almost as delighted as the chilaven, 
informed her-that the SOLES, Miss Annie 
Gordon, had come, - —. ” 

' “Such a relief to me, my ead She ae 
60 much inflnence over the children!” - 

~ “Lam very glad,” said Grace, absently. 

- She saw Miss Gordon at dinner that day. 


She was not as pretty on nearer inspection. | 


. 


Her face lackéd :animatidn, ‘and there were 
blue shadows under her- eyes. Still, there 
was a dignity about ‘her thit prevented 
Grace, in-her usual:attractive way, from par 
tronizing-her; a egnlty that was uninistee- 
able. and unusual. - 

- Grace observed noltilig more. Mr. Brent- 
ford was a little grave and abstracted. 

:*“ Does he doubt?” she:asked herself, look- 
ing. at him from under her jong curling 
lashes, : 

She would gladly Have gone to him with 

unmistakable caresses. Ouly a wendy, she 
believed, kept them. ‘apart. 
: That evening, coming. down fone her 
room, she fond the house all silent aud ‘une 
lighted. The dewy garden-sweet air blew 
in, a firefly danced in the open door. --She 
stood in the hall, was.abuut to pass out upon 
the piazza, but’ her first step was arrested by 
Brentford’s voice: - Low, earnest, rahe but 
it Was not speaking to her. 

“Then why did son come here, Annie” 
he asked.. 

'.“ Because I igen that you were td sbe mar- 
ried to Mrs. Caleraft,’ replied Miss Gordon’s 
low, soft, sad voice. “I Tefused to come we 
til I heard that? 
i.“And now when I tell you that it‘is not 
trae, will you refuse to stay?’ O Aunie, An- 
nie, what folly is this wich keeps us apart? 
What do I-ecaré for’ your fallen ‘fortunes? 
They but make you dearer. You. nre the 
énly woman ‘I -evér loved, ever ean fovel 
Annie, speak té.me! | *-: 

Mrs. Caleraft’s wide-strained - eyes Baw; 
throngh the starlight, Brentford’s ‘3s form, and 
a step nearer stood Annie Gordon. ‘We held 
both her little hands; her gentle head ‘was 
bowed. ‘So he waited for his Buses and 
got it. 

*- Like. an: anerowned, erent queen, Grace 
Calcraft: glided away. A-light had deen 
brought.into thetittle purple reception-room, 
its rays‘aroused her sleeping goldfish in their 
globe.” As she passed the door, she heard the 
ripples of the water, and saw them’ Switn- 
ming endlessly. roand and round. 

It came te her then, that her life, like that 
of those dumb golden creatures, was bounded 
by limits which no efforts could widen: 

“ Cireuinscribed,” she murmured, and 
passed on, , 
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COLONEL DELMAR’S WIFE. 
A STORY OF HAMPTON MARSHES. 


BY FRANK H. ANGIER. 


L 5 

Iv was raining down in Hampton. Tt had 
been raining down there for a very long time. 
It seemed to Mrs. Delmar that the sun had 
not shown its face for at least three weeks, 
but possibly Mrs. Delmar may have been mis- 
taken, ‘The gray fog hung low over all the 
wet fields and over the interminable reaches 
of dreary salt marsh which extended for 
miles before the lady’s window. Itdrifted in 
chilly clouds into the rooms of the great 
house and lay in cold gray masses along the 
banks of the rivers. It nearly, but not quite, 
velled the towering walls ‘of the Boar's [ead 
in a filmy shroud of mist. Whether it rained 
or not, the promontory was there, rearing its 
savage front defiantly from the depths of the 
leaden sea. No weather, however bad, could 
have much effect upon Boar’s Head. It was 
aggravating in the extreme to Mrs. Delmar to 
look across the dreary, sodden marshes and 
see the bold headland looming through the 
cheerless fog, calm, complacent and imper- 
turbable, In these times it was almost the 
only feature in the landscape. On pleasant 
daya the Isles of Shoals could be seen out 
there, somewhere, beyond the beach, and 
doubtless they were there still, but then who 
could remember the last pleasant day at 
Hampton ? and how long had it been since 
the Isles of Shoals had shown their smiling 
shores? For all that Mrs, Delmar knew or 
cared, they had sunk long ago into the depths 
of the sea, behind this curtaly gp! damp, 
chilly, everlasting fog. 

Rain, rain, rain! Pouring down into the 
backyard, into the frontyard, into the flower 
parterres before the house, into the vegetable 
gardens behind the kitchen. Soaking into 
the brown fields, where the cattle stand un- 
happily beneath the trees, eyeing the stack- 
yard with longing eyes. Descendiug noise- 
lessly into the silent woods aud rotting the 
dead carpet of the summer's leaves, Patter- 
ing steadily upon the roofs of the Delmar 
manston and falling with a dreary drip, drip, 
drip from the leads down upon the glistening 
pavement of the courtyard. Mrs, Delmar 
looks up from her book—it is at least half an 
hhour since she has turned o leaf—for tho 
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hundredth time to glance from the window 
out into the gray fog, and sigh. 

Happy? Well, no. To see her now, no 
one would say that, She is young, not more 
than twenty-three, or four perhaps, and hand- 
some, very handsume, Mis. Delmar’s beauty 
is famous throughout a cireult of twenty 
miles, and the colonel is proud of it—proud 
of it as he is of his fine horses and his blooded 
stock, all of which, equally with his wife's 
beauty, belong to the Delmar family. And 
the Delmar family is a very great family, sir; 
a most aristocratic family, which can trace its 
lineage in a direct line to a proud position in 
the British pecrage, long prior to the voyage 
of the Mayflower. Itis to be supposed that 
Mrs. Delmar, in marrying into so powerful 
and genteel a connection, knew perfectly well 
What she was about. There is no reason to 
believe that she did not take into account the 
discrepancy in the ages of herself and her 
future lord—for the colonel was nearly fifty— 
or ponder well upon the step before she made 
it. Doubtless the bargain and sale was well 
understood upon both sides. He gave to her 
wealth, position, influence, In return she 
gave to him her haind, her marvellous beauty 
and her heart, if indeed she bad one, which 
might perhaps be sometimes doubted, The 
colonel fulfilled his contract to the letter, 
even more, for without the sacrifice of his 
hanghtiness he is as tender as he knows 
how tobe, What more, then, can Mrs. Del- 
mar, rich, beautifal, supplied with the means 
for the gratification of every wish, desire? It 
is hard to believe that any longing, in this 
splendid house in Hampton, can long remain 
ungratified, 

Yet there is something in this woman's 
face that has eaten out its girlish freshness. 
Thero is a worn look in the blue eyes and a 
hard line deepening the corners of the sensi 
tive mouth, Mrs. Delmar looks tired. Well 
sho may, for who would not become ennuied 
with Hampton in November? Nothing that 
the colonel’s wife has ever said, nothing that 
the colonel’s wife has ever done, leads us to 
suppose that her weariness springs from any 
deeper or more hidden cause than this, It is 
tha fog, doubtless, and nothing more. 
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It is dull Just now at “The Reeds—” for 
that is the name which the Delmar estate 
has borne from time immemorlal—dull in- 
doors as well as without. All the summer's 
gayeties are done; the great halls are empty}; 
the guests have all gone home. It is hardly 
lime as yet for Mra, Delmar to disturb her 
listlessness with plans for the Christmas 
holidays. There is no hurry about that. 
No doubt she will be tired enough of them 
before the holidays are done. In the mean- 
time the servants have all below-stairs to 
themselves, the colonel’s horses stand {idle in 
their stables and Mrs. Delmar spends the 
livelong day in looking wearily out across the 
marshes and over the leaden, washy sea. 

The colonel is at home to-day, but jas 
passed very little of the time with his wife. 
Tle has been immured since breakfast in his 
study, with the door fastened to exclude in- 
traders, As far as Mrs. Delmar was concern- 
ed he need hardly haye taken the trouble, for 
she had scarcely stirred from her own room 
since morning. The colonel lad taken his 
dinner alone, his wife sending him word that 
she was a little unwell and would like a cup 
of tea brought to her, To Mr, Delmat’s in- 
quiry if anything unusual was the matter, 
the servant had replied no, that his lady was 
only slightly indisposed. Therefore the colo- 
nel had again sought his study, only to 
emergeytherefrom and seek the chamber of 
his wife at twilight, when the gathering 
shadows made necessary a cessation of his 
work, whatever it was. 

“Not well, my love?” he asked, not un- 
kindly, as he entered the dusky room where 
his wife was sitting alone, looking out, as 
usual, over the wet fields. 

“Yes,” she said, without turning her head, 
“well enough, but tired to death, almost.” 

“Bored out of all patience with this 
weather,” he suggested. “ Well, I don’t won- 
der, It’s cnough to give any one the horrors. 
A change of scene, perhaps, would do us 
good. We can go to town for a few weeks.” 

She shook her head listlessly and played 
with the fan which Jay in her lap, opening 
and folding it with idle fingers, but still look- 
ing out across the marshes. 

“No,” she said, “there’s nothing new in 
the city. There’s nothing new anywhere. 
Isuppose there’s no better place than home, 
but it’s tiresome here just now. I think 
sometimes that if I could adopt a little child 
~but then Ishould get tired of that, too, 
shouldn't 19” 


“Thave thought of that,” said the colonel. 
“For the perpetuation of the family name 
and the succession of the family estate, we 
ought todo something of the kind, sinee— 
sinee—" 

The colonel hesitated, 

“Since we haye none of our own, nor are 
likely to have,” said the lady, with a slight 
tone of bitterness. 

“Yes,” said the colonel, “And that re- 
minds me, my dear, speaking of succession, 
that I have written to Mr. Swayne that I 
desired to see him on business, and he replies 
that he will be here to-morrow. 

The anmouncement seemed to make very 
little impression upon Mrs. Delmar, fur she 
continued te toy with the fan and only 
asked, carelessly: 

“ Yes?” 

“On business,” continued her husband, “in 
regard to the estate. The fact is, my love, I 
wish him to draw my will” 

She tapped the handle of the fan gently 
against her white teeth, and asked, as quictly 
as ever: 

“Do you think of dying so soon, then?” 

“My dear, you quite shock me,” said the 
colonel. “Howcan you! It is best, as you 
will agree, to be prepared for any event whieh: 
may oecur to deprive you of a protector. In 
such a case Ido not wish you to be unpro- 
vided for, I have made arrangements to 
leave the bulk of the property, Mrs, Delmar, 
to yourself” 

She received this intelligence as impertur- 
bably as that which had preceded it. During 
all this conversation thus far, she had re- 
miatined with her head turned away towards 
the window, though the twilight had so 
gathered down that there could haye been 
little to be seen outside. The colonel, sitting 
in an armehair near the. table, could distin- 
guish only the ontlines of her young, supple 
figure through the dusk of the room. 

Again she said, inquiringly: 

“Yes?” Then, after a pause, “you are 
very good,” 

“And Swayne will be here to-morrow,” said 
Mr. Delmar. “I think he says by the nine 
oelock train, but Lam not sure, I haye his 
letter somewhere,” 

He arose and crossed the room to light a 
lamp. ‘This done, he offered to draw the 
curtains, 

“No,” sald his wife, “I want to look out.” 

The colonel drew a chair to the table, and 
taking from a pocket a package of papers, 
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began to look them over, laying them down 
before him, one by one, as he did so. 

“Let me see. That's not it. Dear me! 
What did I do with it?” 

‘The colonel felt in his other pockets. 

“JT thought I had it here. Ah, yes! Mere 
itis. Ie says,” he continued, adjusting his 
glasses, for his eyes were a little weak, “‘ con- 
sidering that your large estate— no, that's 
not the place, Of! Tere it is.” 

Ile proceeded to read a portion of the letter 
aloud, during which his wife remained in the 
same position, maintaining an air of the 
greatest possible abstraction, The light hurt 
her eyes and she held the fan before them to 
shade them. Once only she glanced impa- 
tiently towards her husband and at the pile 
of letters on the table. Wer eye caught the 
superscription upon one of them and she bent 
forward and asked, suddenly : 

“Who wrote that?” 

The colonel stopped and looked up at her 
over lis glasses, surprised at the change in 
her manner. 

“This?” he said, taking up the envelop 
which she indicated. “It contained the 
letter which I am reading. But that is not 
Swayue’s writing. Some clerk in the office, 
probably. Why do you ask, my dear?” 

“Vor no particular reason,” she replied, 
leaning back in her chair again. “Tho hand 
struck me as a little curious, It is unusual, 
is it not?” 

Her husband looked at her more closely. 

“Yes,” hesaid. “It is somewhatsingtlar.? 

“O well,” she said, holding her fan before 
her face again. “Go on, do.” 

The colonel resumed his reading, but had 
not progressed a dozen words before he drop- 
ped the letter to the floor and started quickly 
to his feet. 

“Good eaven!” he cried, “what fs the 
matter? Are you ill?” for his wife had fallen 
forward and the fan fell from her grasp. In 
the dim lamplight her face seemed to wear 
the paleness of death. 

“Only faint,’ she murmured, “The room 
is very warm. Lay me on tho bed and get 
me a glass of water.” 

Ife raised her in his arms and did as he 
was bid, Then ringing the bell he sent for 
her maid. 

“Thank you,” she said, in a voice which 
seemed to him more than usually cold and 
hard. “Perhaps you would better go away 
just now. I shall be better presently.” 

“Poor child!” he said, bending over her to 


touch her forehead with his lps. Tho 
weather has been too much for you, Itig 
depressing—very depressing indeed.” 

And then, when the bell was answered, ho 
gathered up his papers and went down stairs, 
leaving her with her maid, and muttering a3 
he went: 

“Strange! I never knew her to faint be 
fore. But it is the weather; doubtless, the 
weather,” 


i 


Iv was long after the breakfast hour next 
morning when Mrs. Delmar came down from 
her room. The colonel had retired again to 
the library, leaving word for Mr. Swayne to 
be shown in to him at once on his arrival. 
When the colonel’s wife descended the stairs 
she had on her bonnet and waterproof cloak 
and held in her hand an umbrella, 

“Merel!” cried Babette, her matd, who 
was a French importation, “iz ze madamo 
going out dis the rain?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Delmar, “I am going for 
a walk. Possibly it will be night before I 
get back. If my husband inquires for me I 
am in my room and can see no one, You 
understand ?” 

“Yees, madame, But you should not go 
out indis mauvais wezzer, when las’ night you 
was so indispose.” . 

“Am I to be dictated to by my maid?” 
asked Mrs, Delmar, sharply. “ Open the um- 
brella for me and hold your tongue.” 

Babette complied with a French shrug of 
her pretty shoulders, and opened the door for 
her mistress to pass out. 

Down the road with rapid footsteps went 
Mrs. Delmar, walking with a preoccupied air, 
as if she held some fixed purpose in view. 
Caving little for mud and wet, she drew the 
hood of her cloak closely around her face as 
though fearful of being recognized by some 
passer-by, and took the straightest course to 
the railway station. The rain stil descended, 
but not heavily, and She was not much the 
worse for her short walk on her arrival in the 
waiting-room at the depot. 

“When is there a train to Boston?” she 
asked, of the station-master, still holding her 
hood so closely as to conceal all of her face 
but her eyes. 

“Phere will be one here in five minutes, 
he replted. 

“Give mea ticket, If you please.” 

She took out her purse, while the ticket- 
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seller looked at her white hands curiously. 
Who could this be who wore rings like those ? 
Ic tried to peer beneath the close hood, but 
she turned quickly away. 

It was a long ride to Boston, and it must 
indeed have been an urgent business which 
induced Mrs, Delmar to make the tedious 
journey in the rain, without her husband's 
knowledge, and to dispense with her carriage 
to the railway. What could her purpose be? 

It was one o’clock when she reached the 
city, and the drizzling rain had then ecased 
fora while, She refused a hack at the depot, 
and took her course on foot across IIfay- 
market Square, and so into Sudbury Street, 
and finally turned down Court Street into 
Washington, Thus far she had proceeded 
without looking to the right or Ieft. After 
passing Scollay’s Building she slackened her 
rapid pace, and now stopped before the Court 
House and looked up at the windows on tho 
opposite side of the street. There, amid a 
myriad of other signs and letters, her eyes fell 
upon a small sheet of black tin, bearing the 
words “Swayne and Cartwright, Attorneys 
at Law.” 

And what could Mrs. Delmar want with 
Swayne and Cartwright? ad she come all 
this distance to consult with Mr. Swayne? 
If'so, she had chosen a very singular time for 
the purpose, knowing well that the lawyer 
was expected at Hampton this very morn- 
ing. Evidently it was not Mr. Swayne whom 
she had come to see. Indeed, she seemed 
now for A moment undecided what to do, 
and she stepped back into the shade of the 
Court House wall, where she would be less 
conspicuous for a little while. 

At some distance from the window upon 
which Mrs. Delmar’s eyes were so searchingly 
fixed, and quite out of Mrs, Delmar’s sight, 
& man sat at a desk writing. A cursory 
glance at the piles of papers around him— 
answers, and replies, and replications, and 
rejoinders, and the deuce knows what elsa 
besides, in which he was at the moment 
almost hopelessly buried, in sweet oblivion of 
all sights and sounds about him—would have 
conveyed the idea that this was Messrs. 
Swayne and Cartwright’s clerk, Perhaps it 
was the very clerk who had addressed the 
envelop which so excited the attention of 
Mrs, Delmar, at Wampton, last evening, 
Could it be he of whom the lady was even 
now in search? 

It would seem that she had boon actuated 
by mere curlosity to sce tho exterior of 


Swayne and Cartwright’s office, for after 
standing for a little while on the opposite 
side of the street she began slowly to move 
away, If she had no wish to be discovered, 
she has not moved a moment too soon, for 
the clerk is at the window now, looking down 
into the street. If she has not seen him, he 
has at least seen her. Ife starts violently, as 
though something in her close-wrapped fig- 
ure was familiar to him, He seizes his hat 
and descends quickly to the sidewalk, Sho 
is gone, 

But no, he sees her now, walking rapidly 
back toward Tremont Row. It is nearly as 
much as he can do to keep her slight figure 
in sight, so quickly does she walk away. Yet 
he follows upon the opposite side, never los- 
ing sight of her for an instant—follows her 
back toward the Haymarket again, across the 
square and into the Eastern depot. Ile waits 
near the door of the ladies’ room aud listens 
for the sound of hier voice as she purchases 
her ticket. “Tlampton.” Yes, The clerk 
will buy a ticket for Hampton, too. She 
crosses the platform and enters the forward 
car. Ile crosses the platform also, and enters 
the car immediately behind that which the 
Jady has taken. 

And so, together they ride to Iampton. 
So, unconscionsly pursued, Mrs, Deltnar re- 
turns to her “house at The Recds. She goes 
by the road from the station towards tho 
house, a3 the walking there is better, The 
clerk takes a short cut across the fields and 
meets her face to face as she emerges from 
the woods at the edge of the marshes. It is 
here that both stop still, looking at each 
other, and not a dozen yards apart. 

“My God!? she cried. “Why are you 
here? They told me you were dead.” 

“Not doad, Eleanor, I still live, and for 
you alone.” 

“Don’t speak to me in that way! she 
erled, quickly. “Icannot bear ft. You ought 
not to have followed me here. Wity have 
you done so?” 

“Eleanor,” he said, reproachfully, advane- 
ing to her side, “is this all the welcome you 
have for one who bas risen from the dead?” 

She coveted her face with her hands and 
leaned against the tree beneath which they 
were standing, 

“T don’t know,” she moaned. “TI am con- 
fused, bewildered. I never knew that you 
wero Jiving until last night. I saw your 
writing—on something. I don’t remember 
what it was. Don’t ask me about It.” 
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He saw that she wag excited and fright- 
ened. Ile took both her hands down from 
her face, and held them in his while he looked 
into her eyes with his own handsome ones—- 
for they were handsome—and spoke to her 
soothingly, 

“Eleanor,” he said, “I have searched for 
you high and low, since my return, and all 
in vain. I have been shipwrecked, and 
through all these years of starvation and 
misery in a foreign land I have never once 
lost sight of your dear face, It has been 
wilh me constantly. [have never forgotten 
it, It was all that made the thought of res- 
cue worth the hoping. We were lovers when 
I left you, Eleanor, Am I not as dear to you 
stil?” 

Tier face contracted with a pitiful expres- 
sion of anguish, as she answered him: 

© You have no right to address such words 
to me now, Edward. I have given your right 
away.” : 

“Are you married?” he asked, turning 
ashy pale. 

She tore her hands from his grasp and 
placed them again over her face. 

“T thought you were dead,” she cried, in a 
sort of wail. “They told meso, I did not 
know. I would have waited for you always, 
but they forced me away from all memory of 
you, as far as they could.” 

He leaned against the tree,and a look of 
unutterable despaic came into his young faca 
—a look sttch as one might wear whose light 

shad suddenly gone out and left him groping 

ina blind world where hope was all unknown, 

©OFleanor! IfI had never come back to 
Jearn this!” 

“J wish you never had,” she said. “TI wish 
you never had.” 

“Eleanor,” he cricd, impulsively, seizing 
her by the wrist, “ you are mind in the sight 
of Heaven! You promised me once to be 
my wife. I never released you, and I claim 
you now. Be my wife in the sight of men as 
you are already before that of God!” 

She drew herself up to her full height and 
stopped him before he could say more. 

“What right have you to say this to me?” 
she asked, haughtily. “I am another's law- 
ful wife, and you dare not treat me otherwise. 
Let what might have been lie buried in the 
past. To you, I am evermore Mrs. Colonel 
Delmar.” 

“Fleanor,” he said, “I have not deserved 
this of you.” 

“Nor I of you,” she answered. ‘Then burst- 


. 


ing into sudden agitation she cried; “Go, 
Edward. Leave ine, for Weaven's sake, for 
you are torturing me. Go, and don’t como 
near me again.” 

He put out his hands imploringly, 

“No, no,” he said, pleadingly, “don’t drive 
me away. Let me stay near you for a little 
while—for a few days. I am_ bewildered, 
stunned by what you have told me. I will 
do nothing, say nothing. I will never recur 
to this subject again, Eleanor, Only Iet me 
remain near you, and where I can see you 
now and then, and I will be satisfied, You 
will not be so crucl as to banish me entirely, 
Eleanor ?” 

It seemed so little to ask and so hard to 
refuse! Remembering what she had’ onca 
been to this man, and what he had been to 
her, how could she deny his request? Yet 
in granting it, did not Mrs. Delmar know 
that she was treading on the brink of a terri- 
ble precipice—a hideous chasm which threat- 
ened to engulf not only herself, but the whole 
pride and boast of the Delmar family ? 

“T will not do that,” she said, “I would 
do nothing to give you pain. It lies with 
yourself to merit my respect, and I know 
that any friend of mine will find a friend in 
my husband also.” : 

We would have kissed her hand, but she 
drew it quickly away, and bowed her adicu 
with dignity but with no unkindness, 

“Farewell, Eleanor, for the present,” he said, 

She would have auswered him, but their 
words of separation were interrupted by tha 
sudden appearance of Colonel Delmar, who, 
olad in a heavy cloak and shod with Hessian 
‘poots, came rapidly across the fields to where 
they were standing. 

“What! My dear! You here in this chill 
and damp evening air? They told me you 
were in your room.” 

“T came out for a walk,” she said. “The 
house was stifling. I will go back now. 
Allow me to present my friend, Mr. Edward 
Chester. My husband, Colonel Delmar.” 

She seemed a little confused, and stam- 
mered over the introduction. The colonel 
bowed with an air of haughty politeness, as 
was his wont. 

“Tam delighted,” he said, “to meet any 
friend of Mrs, Delmar’s, I presume you aro 
a stranger in Hampton, sir.” 

“Teame to-day,” returned Chester, “and 
met your lady accidentally while out for a 
ramble in the fog. I-had-nat seen her for 
many years,” 
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The colonel smiled blandly. 

«T hope we shall see you at The Reeds, sin 
Please make yourself quite at home at my 
house during your stay. Any friend of my 
wife {s entirely welcome there.” 

Chester bowed in acknowledgment of the 
courtesy. 

“ Now, my dear,’ said the colonel, drawing 
his wife’s arm through his own, “we really 
must return. The damp air is exceedingly 
injurious to one in your delicate state of 
health, Good-evening, Mr. Chester.” - 

He turned and walked away with Eleanor 
towards The Reeds, leaving the young man 
standing in tho middle of the road, looking 
after them, 


Is it unfalr to hazard the conjecture, based’ 


upon the colonel’s features a moment after- 
wards, that he had in those few brief mo- 
ments formed an estimate of Mrs. Delmar’s 
uew-found friend, and had already concluded 
that if Chester were not to bo regarded as an 
enemy, he was at least s man to bo closely 
watched ? 


HL 


Ir ceased ratning at Hampton, after a 
while, and bleak December came and wrap- 
ped the desolate marshes in a mantle of glis- 
tening snow. Chester came frequently to 
The Reeds during that month, and long be- 
fore the holidays came round he was a daily 
visitor at the house, It was not difficult for 
an observant man like Colonel Delmar to seo 
that his wife found an unwonted pleasure in 
Edward’s presence. It was not that her eye 
had brightened, or the wearied dissatisfied 
expression faded from her lovely face. As 
the weeks went by she seemed to become 
more habitually and deathly pallid than ever 
before, but it was plain to see that she expe- 
rienced a delight in Chester’s company which 
threw into strong contrast her languid man- 
ner in the presence of her husband. The 
colonel saw, too, that the young man was 
fond of Mrs, Delmar, and that through every 
action there ran a subtle undercurrent of 
visible tenderness, which the most strenuous 
demonstrations of respectful deference could 
not entirely cloak. 

For a time the house seemed cheerier and 
more pleasant for the young man’s presence 
in it. It was at least a relief to note Mrs. 
Delmar’s change of manner at the sound ‘of 
his footstep or his kindly voice. Yet pres- 
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ently there seemed to fall upon the house- 
hold a mysterious intangible something 
which seized the hearts of the actors in this 
little drama with a shuddering chill, Tt crept 
over thein like a great shadow. Whiat it was 
they themselves did not understand, but soon 
it began to be whispered among the servants 
that the colonel was growing jealous of his 
wife. 

One early winter day Mrs. Delmar sat with 
Chester in the long drawing-room, by the 
window. Shd" appeared very beautiful that 
afternoon, with the ripe sunlight glancing in 
from across the snow-white fields, and dim- 
pling in her golden hair, and as she spoke to 
him, Chester found it nearly impossible to 
remove his eyes from the lovely picture. And 
so he sat gazing into her face with a look so 
rapt that when at last she caught his eye she 
blushed to the temples violently, and seemed 
disturbed and distressed. 

“Forgive me,’ he said, impulsively, “T 
was thinking of the old days again. O 
Eleanor! Are they indeed gone forever?” 

Me was approaching the forbidden ground, 
but that afternoon she seemed hardly to have 
the heart to reproach him for it. 

“Yes,” she said, with a sad simile, “and 
perhaps it is better that they are. We luok 
back upon them now through a golden mist, 
and we forget all the old sorrows and heart- 
sufferings that made us unhappy then.” . 

“Tf there were any,” he said, “I do forget 
them. Looking backward now froin out of 
this hopeless cloud, those happy days seem 
all sunshine and gladness. I could not have 
known unhappiness then, when you were by 
me, Eleanor.” 

She made him no answer and her eyes fell 
to the floor. She was very pale, and only a 
slight quiver around the mouth betrayed the 
thoughts within her mind, 

“ You have some cause to look at this mat- 
ter differently, I know,” he continued. “As 
for me, it is breaking my heart. But you can 
know nothing of that, for you have every- 
thing here to lead you to forget me and to 
make you happy.” 

Tie turned to look at her as he spoke. If 
indeed he saw the tears trembling beneath 
her lashes, it was selfishness, and not love, 
which made him continue: 

“Tn your happiness you cannot realize how 
I suffer.” 

“Tn my happiness!” 

The words had been wrung from her by 
his searching gaze. She flushed a burning 
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red, moved her hands nervously, and then 
turned away to look at the sea. 

“And so,” he said, not heeding the pain in 
which she listened, “I would do better to go 
away from you, Eleanor, and learn to bear 
my misery as I can. Perhaps it will be less 
hard when I cannot be with you daily. I 
thought I world come to-day to say farewell.” 

“ Go away ?” she cried, turning tohim with 
a look of sudden alarm, “No, no. You 
must not go away yet, not yet, Edward. Do 
not leave me yet. O, don’t go away from me 
now!” 

“ Eleanor!” 

She knew that she had betrayed herself, 
and burst into a passtonate fit of weeping. 
He was not prepared for this quick change 
in her mood—for this wild burst of anguish 
wrung from the depths of a heart which had 
for years been stecling itself against its own 
weakness, to find {ts armor fail at the mo- 
ment when it was most needed, Te started 
to his feet with a look of consternation, 

“ Eleanor,” he cried, “what have I done? 
What have I said? O my God, what is it? 
Hush, O hush, my darling! Do not cry so. 
You will break my heart, For Heaven’s 
sake, stop!” 

He bent over her and seized her hands 
with every expression of keen distress, while 
sho still wept wildly. Scarcely conscious of 
what he did, she allowed him to passionately 
press his lips upon her cheek, not once, but 
many times. 

While he thus stood, almost embracing 
her, she started to her feet with a sudden cry 
and looked toward the door. Chester turned 
too, and there, upon the threshold, stood 
Colonel Delmar, Stoodt-—motionless and 
calm, withering them with a look of fire-eyed 
hatred—crushing them with his deadly un- 
utterable scorn, 

For an instant there was silence. Pale as 
death, Chester stood in the centre of the 
room, sUll holding Mrs. Delmar’s trembling 
hand within his own. For several moments 
no one moved, The colonel at last broke 
the dreadful stillness, and addressed his wife 
with a calmness that was like the calmness 
which precedes the hurricane: 

“J thought you were alone.” 

She tried to speak but could not. Twice 
‘she opened ber lips to answer him, and 
failed. At last she murmured faintly: 

We did not hear you coine, Henry.” 

“No Pad 

His eye was fixed upon her fiercely and his 


Ips were wreathed in a cruel smile. A burn- 


ing color rose to her pale features, and she 
recoiled a step, involuntarily. Then she said 
to Chester: 

“You had better go.” 

The young man looked from the colonel to 
his wife in momentary indecision. Then he 
dropped Eleanor’s nerveless hand, and silently 
turned towards the door. He did not dare 
to disobey the look of mute command which 
he read upon her face. There was a momen- 
tary pause upon the threshold, and then he 
left the room and softly closed the door be- 
hind him, 

The colonel folded his arms and Jooked at 
lis wife, who still stood white and motionless 
like a marble statue, with such agony and 
terror in her eyes as is not often seen in any 
woman's face. With a low wail she fell at 
her husband’s feet. 

“What have I done?” she erled, wildly. 
“O my husband! what have I done?” 

He seized her by the wrists and raised her 
up, holding her from him as he spoke, 

“O you fool!” he laughed, bitterly, and 
mocking her helpless ery. “What have you 
done! Ts that all you have to say? Ilave 
you no better excuse than that? Can you 
not lie, you miserable actress ?” 

She stood, wild-eyed and cowering before 
him, struck dumb with terror and pitcous 
anguish. 

“O my husband!” was hercry. “ Mercy!" 

© Mercy!” he screamed, in herear. “ Have 
you had mercy for me? Do you think I have 
not known? Do you think I have not seen? 
Eyen as you have gone on your miserable 
way with this man, did you not dream that 
my eye was upon you? O you poor fool! 
You simpleton!” 

The agony of her heart burst’ out intoa 
smothered wail, as he held her half fainting 
in his cruel grasp. 

“And had I not,” he shouted, “was not 
what I have seen just now enough? Was 
not his arm around you, his kisses on your 
cheek? Do you deny that? And do you 
think that Iam to stand quietly by and see 
these things, and yet make no sign, you devil?” 

OQ help me!” she cried, “What can I 
say? O Henry, have pity on me! Give me 
time, for I cannot think!” 

“Indeed!” he said, derisively. “That is 
unfortunate, is it not? Listen to me! If 
this man comes to you again, from that hour 
you cense to be my wife. Before the Delmar 
family shall be dishonored by your bare-faced 
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shame, I will drive you out. I will crush you, 
disown you, cast you off from all claim upon 
me. Remember that, miserable wotnan, and 
heed it well.” 

He dropped her wrists, and would have 
turned away, but she clung to him still, scarce 
conscious of what she did, 

“No, no, no,” she sobbed, “You will not 
hear me. You do not know. Henry, give 
me time to think! You shall not judge me 
unheard. Have mercy on me!” 

Je flereely took her—that slight frail thing 
—and flung her heavily to the floor, drown- 
ing her pitiful cry with an oath, as he rushed 
from the room and left her there. She did 
not try to rise, She lay upon the carpet, with 
her yellow hair tossed in wild confusion all 
avout her, and her slender frame torn by the 
passionate smothered sobs which came from 
her poor breast—lay there, sobbing and 
moaning, until Babette found her in the 
dim twilight, and bent tenderly over her, 
saylug: 

“Poor madame! 
more indispose,” 

The night passed and morning came—cama 
to ‘The Reeds as it comes to happier homes; 
came with a burst of bright sunshine on the 
pure erisp snow, and with a flush of glisten- 
ing light on the diamond-crested sea. Toa 
woman with a breaking heart it mattered 
Viitle whether the day were beautiful or not. 
Sunshine and cloud were all one to Eleanor, 
The first could not brighten her life much, 
and the last could not darken it more. With 
eyes that had not closed through all the ter- 
rible night, she sat at her window until nine, 
when Babette brought word that Mr. Chester 
was in the parlor, 

“Tell him I cannot see him,” said Eleanor. 

“Mais, madame! I deed say so to him, 
but he do refuse to go. He give me dis for 
you”? 


She is become more and 


She handed Mrs. Delmar a note hastily | 


scribbled upon the fly-leaf of a book, and 
sealed with a wafer. As Eleanor perused its 
contents she clutched her bosom with her 
hand convulsively, and her breath came hard 
and quick. Then, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, she tore the paper into a hundred frag- 
ments and cast them on the floor, 

“T will see him! she safd, pushing past 
Babette, with her white lips firmly set to- 
gether. 

Slowly she descended the stairs and en- 
tered the drawing-room. Chester was there, 
pacing restlessly up snd down the floor, 
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“Why havo you come here?” she asked, 
in a hollow vulce. “Are you mad?” 

Tler face was colorless and like the face of 
acorpse. Ife stood before her, wildly look- 
ing into her eyes. 

“Bleanor!” he cried, “ what have I done? 
What inisery have I brought upon you?” 

She scarcely heeded his agitation or his 
pleading voice. In a strange cold tone she 
said, as she advanced towards him: 

© Tow have you dared to write such words 
to me? Do I not deserve better at yout 
hands than that?” 

“Yes,” he said, “you deserve the best at 
my hands that I can offer, I hardly know 
what I wrote, I wanted to see you, to sce 
you at least once more, and to tell you that 
Iam going mad through my love for you. 
Eleanor!” he cried, falling upon his knees at 
her feet and seizing her hand, “my own! 
my wife! God help me, I cannot live with- 
out you” 

She tried to rise and to snatch away her 
hand, but he held it and would not let her go. 

“No, no,’ he cried, “you shall hear me 
out. It is the last time, perhaps, that I shall 
ever speak to you. Do not leave me now. 
Stay with me always. Fly with me from this 
man whom you do not love, and let us once 
more know the old happiness together, 
Eleanor, have pity on me!” 

She cast him from her with all her strength, 
and stood up before him, her eyes flashing 
fire; stood drawn to her full height in the 
majesty of outraged womanhood. 

“And have I become so low,” she said, 
“that you dare say these things tome? Is 
it not enough that you have robbed me of 
the little all I had in the world? And now 
you come to shame me, to instlt me, to heap 
additional bitterness upon me. Do you call - 
this love? God help me!” she cricd out, 
wildly; “this is more than I can bear!” 

She sank down into her chair again and 
covered her face with her hands, There was 
a long silence, in which Chester cowered 
before her, abashed and ashamed. It was 
she who finally broke the stillness. 

“Forgive me,” she said, “ifI am eruel. I 
do not mean to be. God knows I do not 
mean to be.” 

She arose and placed her hand upon his 
shoulder, He seized her hand and covered 
it with kisses, 

“0, who will help me?” she cried, as she 
snatched it away. “You have no pity for 
mre!” 
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“1 could not help it, Eleanor,” ho replied. 
“ My heart is breaking. Forgive mo! O for- 
giye me!” 

She fell upon tho floor at his feet and 
clasped his hands in tearful entreaty. 

“OQ Edward, for Ifeaven’s sake, go! It is 
all I ask, and it is the last thing I shall ever 
ask of you. Go, and never como to mo 
again !? 

Ile took her hand and wrung it in both his 
own. “I will go,” ho said, hoarsely, “ Wo 
shall mect again in a better place, I hope, 
above. God bless you. Farewell!” 

And so he left her. It was well, perhaps, 
that he did not know that through the mis- 
ery which he had so selfishly and cruelly 
brought upon her, her old tove for him had 
been chilled and frozen, -never again to bo 
revived. It was well, perhaps, that he did 
not know how utterly alone and hopeless the 
woman had become when he had closed the 
pavlor door and shut himself out from: her 
sight forever. Boh 

She staggered to the sofa and dropped into 
it helplessly. Thero were no tears in her 
blue eyes, no agitation visible in her beautt- 
ful face, But liko a dead thing she sat 
there, with her hands clasped listlessly in 
her lap, sat there until the door once more 
opened and her husband entered, 

She raised her eyes to his face as ho came 
towards her, and she broke into a low cry a3 
she canght tho look upon his contracted 
features, ‘ 

“Mr, Chester was hero just now,” he said, 
icily. 

She trembled in every limb, and tried to 
speak, but could not. A mute gasp was all 
her ashen lips had power to do. 

“Has he been here or uot?” he asked, 
fiercely. 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

“Tas he been with you? 

# Yes.” 

Tlis teeth wero clenched hard together, 
Ife stood still before her and said, slowly, 
while hig mouth worked nervously with tho 
intenstiy of his passion: 

“And you dared to sec him, after what I 
have told you? You have braved me, after 
all that passed yesterday ?” 

She burst into a loud shriek, It was not 
his words that terrified her; it was his man- 
ner; the expression of his set features, 

“To has been here,” she cried. “He 
talked with me. Ho said something—- I 
forget what it was. I cannot remember— 


Icannot tell. O save me! I believe Iam 
going mad!” 

She placed her hands upon her temples 
and sank forward upon the arm of tho sofa, 
Tie laughed scornfully at her as she lay 
there. 

“ You are improving,” hoe satd, mockingly, 
You have been an apt scholar of Bir, Ches- 
ter. This is infinitely better acting than on 
yesterday.” 

She made him no answer, but only moaned 
softly to herself, 

“But Tam not acting,” he said, seizing her 
violently by both shoulders and raising her 
up before him. “ You havo had full warning 
and you havo chosen your course, Foot that 
Iam. I havo been fond even of such a thing 
asyou, I tell you now that I cast you off! Do 
you hear me? I renounce you and yours, 
and all your kith and kin} Igrind you be 
neath my heel?” And ho stamped upon the 
floor, while his face grew Hvid. “ Go to your 
lover—your paramour—and find consolation 
in his society if you can, Thave had enough 
of insolent indifference. I boro with it be 
cause I did not know that I was living in 
constant disgrace. But let mo tell you that 
tho degradation shall be yours alono. I hare 
done with you, and may my everlasting curse 
go with you!” 

Tier frantic shrick resounded through the 
room as she listened to his words, but the 
sound was almost lost in the dreadful oath 
with which he threw her from him with all 
his strength. Sho dropped senseless where 
he flung her upon ‘the floor, and then, so 
frenzied with passion that he knew not what 
he did, ho set his heel upon her. 


1IV. 


Wnewn Colonel Delmar had gone to his 
room and locked himself in, he began for the 
first time to think of what he had been doing. 
Intoxicated by the first burst of blind wn 
reasoning passion, he had not reckoned upon 
the consequences of his terrible rage, either 
to himself or to the torn and bleeding heart 
which he had Jeft to flutter itself to death, if 
it would, in the room below. Yet now, as 
he sat before the open window, with the cool 
night air blowing in from over the frosty 
fields upon his heated forehead, there came 
to him a revulsion of feeling ag strong and 
uncontrollable as the tide of anger which 
had just swept over him. Tho poor white 
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face of his wife came before him to fill his 
mind with self-reproach; the helpless wail of 
her unutterable agony rang in his ears, to 
tear his heart with the sharp pangs of re- 
morse. He had not meant to be cruel, 
Throughout the whole he had been mad, he 
thought. His brain had been on fire; he 
knew not what he did. Perhaps, God knows, 
he had wronged her. He had not given her 
achance for explanation, Ieaven help him! 
he loved her, even now, better than his lite, 
and he had cursed her like a demon! 

And there did not need to be in Colonel 
Delmar any radical change of nature to make 
this revulsion possible. A man of uncon- 
querable pride, a creature of fearful and un- 
bridled passions, he had been frantic and 
drink with the intensity of his rage. It is 
natural to such characters to find the tor- 
ture of acute remorse following close upon 
the outbreak of their wrath. In Colonel 
Delmar, so strongly did this new tide of feel- 
ing sweep over his fevered heart, that le 
more than once resolved to return to his wife 
and to ask her forgiveness for his brutality, 

But no, he could not do that. Ilad sho 
not dishonored the house of Delmar? IIad 
she not wounded his pride more deeply than 
the pride of a Delmar had ever been wounded 
before? We could not humble himself be- 
fore her now; he could not forget the disgrace 
she had brought upon him. 

Up and down, up and down, the colonel 
paced his room, and never left it throughout 
that terrible day. What trains of thought 
passed through his wretched consciousness, 
or what mingled emotions of rage and fear, 
or pity and remorse swept over him, there js 
no need to say. Iis Nps repeated constantly 
one never-ceasing phrase, “I should have 
known, I should have known, I am old 
enough to be her father. And Le—curse 
him!--is young. After all, she is not so much 
to blame!” ; 

He knew that bis wife had been taken to 
her chamber, for he heard the servants talk- 
ing in the halls, Since then the house had 
become very still, It was silent, almost, as 
the grave. Was Eleanor dead? O, fearful 
the thought that he had killed her! He un- 
locked his door, when it had become quite 
dark, and crept noiselessly down the stairs. 
Out into the white moonlight and the crisp 
white snow he went, and to a little distance 
from the house, where he could look up at his 
wife’s window. A light was burning there, 
but whether it were a beacon of hope or of 
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-and waited beneath the trees, 


death the colonel could not tell. Thesad,sea 
moaned along the shore, and a cold wind 
came sighing across the frozen marshes. To 
Delmar their wailing sounded like a requiem. 
He bared his head to the frosty air, and 
walked for hours up and down the tortuous 
paths of the garden, returning at the end of 
every round to look fearfully up at that light- 
ed window, and straining his eyes to catch a 
glimpse of some moving shadow on the wall. 

HIe heard the great clock on the stairs 
strike nine; walked up and down his cease- 
less round until it rang out the stroke of ten. 
He watched other lights moving about the 
mausion, candles carried in the hands of ser- 
vants who were ascending the stairs to bed; 
heard the locking of the doors, and waited 
while the house became still, as its inmates 
retired to rest. And yet that one solitary 
light gleamed out into the night, while the 
colonel’s distorted fancy made it seem the 
red eye of a monster—a fearful Nemesis— 
which was setting his very brain on fire with 
its stern and terrible questioning. Eleven 
o’clock came, and still he trembled with the 
thought of entering the house and going to 
that room, Twelve strack, and the light 
went suddenly out, 

What now? Ile stood frresolute a moment 
The great 
door of the main hall was softly unbolted, and 
aslight figure—the figure of a woman—glided 
out upon the snow, and Colonel Delmar 
knew it for his wife. Where can she be go- 
ing? Straight out across the marshes she 
speeds, floating swiftly away like a white- 
shrouded ghost in the moonlight. No, no, 
not there! not there! Not into the sea, for 
the love of God! 

“ Eleanor! Eleanor! my wife! Come back!” 

But she hears him not, or if she does, his 
voice adds new energy to her swift footsteps. 
Still he calls and follows her. Along the 
shore great masses of glittering ice lie piled 
in rugged heaps, and aniong them the black 
sea roars and thunders upon the beach. 
From jagged block to block she leaps, often 
slipping, and once falling cruelly upon their 
terrible points, yet pressing on with the speed 
of a frightened bird, or one gone mad, toward 
a rocky cape jutting out into the sea, and 
upon which the surf beats high in furious 
foam. 

“Eleanor! my wife! my darling! Have 
pity on me and come back!” ‘ 

But she presses on into the very vortex of 
the seething milkwhite surf, stands for one 
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moment upon the rock, and turns her poor 
mad face towards him, An instant more and 
she is gone, and the sea and the night have 
swallowed her up forever. 

And would not the proudest, even of the 
Delmar family, pity this man now, could they 
see him clinging wildly to the rock which the 
woman’s fect have so lately pressed—clinging 
toit amid the foam and furions beating of 
the surf, and the awful thunders of the wa- 
ters all about him—madly and despairingly 
calling upon the black and dreadful sea to 
give him back his wife? Would they not 
belicve that the haughty pride of this one 
Delmar, at least, had indeed been broken, 
could they look upon him while he beats his 
head upon the stones and cries wailingly 
across the seething waters for the woman 
who has gone from his too cruel keeping 
forevermore ? r 

Babette, searching the house for her mis- 
tress in the early morning and finding her 
not, runs screaming through the halls in 
wild alarm, The other servants join her in 
her frightened search, but neither the colonel 
nor his wife are in their rooms, At last, 


\ 


Babette, looking over the marshes with 
straining eyes, sees, far out upon a lonely 
rock beyond the beach, a man, gazing motion- 
less across the waters. Babetto’s cyes ara 
clear and sharp; she knows the figure well, 
and goes to it in expectation that the colonel 
can quict her fears for her mistress, Why 
he should be there, in so strange a place, at 
that hour of the morning, never for a mo- 
ment enters her head. She is not the colonel's 
keeper, but she loves Eleanor and is fright- 
ened at her absence. 

She reaches the rock at Jast, and still her 
master sits motionless in the freezing wind, 
looking out across the sea. The wild waves 
are surging round him, but not so fiercely 
now but that Babette can make her way 
very closely to the spot. The colonel’s elbow 
yests upon his knee and his chin upon his 
hand. Is he lost in thought, that he does 
not sce Babette? She speaks to him, but he 
seems to hear her not. She touches him re- 
spectfully to recall him to himself, but he 
heeds her not. Terrified, she’ looks search- 
ingly into his eyes. They are fixed and 
glassy, aud Babette shvicks aloud, He is dead! 
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. CONCERNING NOSES. - 


BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


THe human nose is a feature capable of 
a wonderful depth of expression. It may 
indeed be called the gnomon of the mental 
dial in the human face, and indicates what 
“time of day” it is with the individual. 
it is the handle by which one is enabled to 
lay hold of his capacities and suscepti- 
bilities, and particularly to estimate his 
courage. Itis the presiding seat of instinct 
and sagacity. It is here that nature has 
placed the feelers of animals, from the gi- 
gantie proboscis or trunk of the elephant to 
the delicate and diminutive antenns of the 
fly. Experience has abundantly proved 
that'a good nasal development is a good 
thing. Unfortunately it is not every man 
that « can’boast of this physiognomic desid- 
eratum. Mankind may be divided into long 
noses and short noses; but between these 
two extremes there is an infinite variety. 
There are indeed noses of every kind and 
degree, and all clearly express some quility 
or condition of the mora! and intellectual 
man. The difficulty is how to classify so 
numerous a collection. There is the cogi- 
tative nose, the apprehensive nose, the in- 
quisitive nose, the combative nose, the de- 
fensive nose, the aggressive nose, the 
irritable nose, the secretive nose, the con- 
fiding nose, the acquisitive nose, the 
economical nose, the toper’s nose, the 
pugilist’s nose,,the sentimental nose, and 
the nose which never can look sentimental 
under any provocation. Then there is the 
tragedy nose and low comedy nose, the 
burlesque nose, and even the vegetable 
nose. There are noses hooked and crooked, 
sharp and flat, round and square; noses 
which turn up and noses which hang down. 
Some noses are merely pimples, others are 
carbuncles, and while we occasionally hear 
of a double nose; some persons, unfortu- 
nately for them, have no noses at all. 
There ara some -noses one meets with in 
the street which one cannot help envying ; 
they are so prying and pertinacious, so 
prominent and important, that they appear 
sure to make their way in the world. 
Looking at this organ as a sign of mental 
development, it might be said that the 
Roman nose means executiveness, martial 


courage; the Greek nose, refinement; the 
Jewish nose, commercialism; the Celestial 
nose, inquisitiveness; and the snub, unde- 
velopment, The men with snub noses, it 
has been remarked, are, however, rather an 
amiable class of individuals. There isa 
rich store of humor and drollery about 
their noses, which causes their wearers to 
be much sought after as-boon companions. 
They are often cunning shavers, “fellows 
of infinite jest, and most. excellent fancy.” 
Abstractedly considered, a nez retrousse is 
not prepossessing. Looking at the nose it- 
self, we would notform a high opinion of the 
mental or moral qualities of the bearer of 
such a nose; yet it is an undeniable fact 
that many men who have been born into 
the world with snub noses have risen to 
great eminence, and in the race of life have 
often left behind them men with far better . 
ones. Nay, we know instances in which 
men with most ridiculous looking little 
snub noses have contrived to step over the 
heads of men with Jarge, imposing, aris- 
tocratic looking Roman noses. As a rule, 
however, the long nose carries the day. 

A thin pinched nose is universally ad- 
mitted to be a characteristic of sordid, self- 
mortifying and miserly individuals, and is 
so employed by painters, novelists and 
dramatists. A sharp, hooked, flexible one 
accompanies a propensity to scandal. The 
cock-nosed men are a busy bustling race, 
remarkable for their self-conceit, their cool 
assurance and Joguacity—the sort of men 
that will not be “put down by vulgar 
clamor, sir.”? Persons gifted with a nasal 
expansion (vulgarly, horse-nosed) are gen- 
erally individuals of an enthusiastic tem- 
perament, . A slight dilation of nostril, to 
express triumph, is assigned to the Apollo 
Belvidere, By the same rule, pabulous and 
breathing nostrils are given by sculptors 
and painters to their evil demons and titans, 
as the outward sign of eemgente and 
defiance. 

It is curious to notice the different ideas 
which different nations have on the subject 
of personal beauty. In ancient Persia an 
aquiline nose was deemed worthy of the 
highest honors. The Mexicans take great 
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pains to give their children long noses, 
while in Tartary the greatest beauties are 
those who have the shortest noses. In 
some other countries this featare in young 
children is broken by their mothers, who 
consider it a piece of folly to have their 
noses standing before their eyes. The 
mother of Tamerlane, we are'told, was re- 
garded as a celebrated beauty because she 
had only two holes for a nose. Solomon 
entertained a very different notion on the 
subject, for he compared his mistress’s nose 
to a tower, and our Saxon ancestors could 
find no better synonym to express a head- 
land or promontory than ness (French nez), 
a nose, as Sheerness, Inverness. In his 
“Notes in England and Italy,” Hawthorne 
expresses the opinion that the Scotch have 
handsomer noses than the English. “I 
suspect,” he writes, “the English suffer 
from having been mixed up with Danes 
and Northmen so much, and ‘all Northmen 
are liable to have potato noses,’ says Miss 
Bremer. I suppose the Scotch are a less 
mongrel race. Let this be as it may, their 
noses have a finer line. Perhaps some 
Romans who strayed up there rectified 
their forms with their own classic con- 
tours.” 

It will be found that the most extraordi- 
nary men of every age have been distin- 
guished by having extraordinary noses. 


Beginning with the ancients, Scipio Nasica’‘ 


derived his name from the prominent share 
of this feature possessed by him; so did 
Ovid, surnamed Naso, on which account 
Pope represents his flatterers persuading 
him that he had “a nose like Ovid’s;? 
Cicero’s nose was distinguished by a vetch 
(eicer); Sylla’s by a profusion of pimples. 
This latter made a great figure in those 
days, and the Athenians, while he was be- 
sieging them, cut a number of jokes on it. 
They compared it to “a mulberry dredged 
over with meal,” as we read in Plutarch’s 
Life of Sylla. This joke, as many other 
jocose things often do, cost the inventors 
of it very dearly when the revengeful dicta- 
tor put his nose within their city gates. 
The nose of Cromwell was well calculated 
to vie with that of his Roman prototype, if 
we may credit Cleveland, Birkenhead and 
other contemporary writers. ‘ Cromwell's 
face,” says Birkenhead, ‘wears a natural 
tiffany, and his’ ‘chin may furnish a rusty 
coat of mail. His nose isa comet in grain. 
Certainly it is no human feature, but the 


emblem of amandrake. And yet this basi- 
lisk would king it?’. Napoleon the First 
was wont to say, “Give me a man with 
plenty of nose—long nose, long head.” - His 
best generals were, as a rule, remarkably 
well provided in this particular. His own 
‘was exquisitely chiselled, sculpturesqué in 
mould, form and expresaiony though, 
strangely enough, not one. of his brothers 
had a nose worth looking at. But the most 
prominent nose in Enrope was, Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington’s.: And the Iron 
Duke’s captains, ‘Anglesey, Picton, Com- 
bermere and Hardinge, were men all note- 
worthy in this respect also. Sir Charles 
Napier, the Conqueror of Scinde, was sim- 
ilarly favored. His nose was “like the 
beak of an eagle; it was curved and keen 
as the blade of a scythe.” Ina celebrated 
debate in the House of Commons, Sheridan ~ 
compared Pitt’s nose to. the steeple of 
Strasbourg; Pitt retorted by likening that 
of Sheridan to “‘a fiery meteor.”? Sherry’s 
feature, “on the coloring of which thou 
sands of pounds of his.creditors money 
had been spent, still gleams like a fiery 
comet from the caricatures of Gillray.” 
The late Lord Kelly had such another nose, 
and he had a very red face altogether. 
“Pray, my lord,” said Foote to him, 
“come and look over my garden wall—my 
cucumbers are very backward.” Lord 
Brougham’s nose, lithe, flexible, mobile, 
now wagging with infinite humor, now 
heaving with terrific wrath, has been the 
theme of ten thousand pens. By the way, 
Senor Oreuse, the veteran leader of the 
Republican party in Spain, is said to be 
about a duplicate’ of the late Lord 
Brougham, the similarity of face, even to 
the unmistakable nose, being wonderful. 
Mrs. Siddons’s ‘was another remarkable 
nose, ‘and it gave great trouble to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. The prince of portrait- 
painters was completely baffled by it. For 
a whole week he had been at the feature, 
and could not get the hang of it by hook or 
crook. The witchery of the tragedy queen’s 
great, merry, yet serious eyes; the ripeness, 
tinctured with tenderness, . and touched 
with a soupcon of scorn, of the small mouth; 
the gloom of the eyebrows, the dimple in 
the chin, the inimitable curve of. the grace- 
ful neck, the curly head, surmounted by 
the cavalier hat, the. lazy gracefulness of 
attitude—all were there, true to the orig- 
inal; but then the nose! Booth, the weil- 
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known actor, had a ‘broken nose. A lady 
once remarked to him, “TI like your acting, 
Mr. Booth; but, to be frank with you, I 
can’t get over your nose.” “No wonder, 
madam,” replied he, ‘the bridge is gone,?? 
A prodigiously long nose had Sir William 
Chere. One day while playing at back- 
gammon with General Brown, Sir William, 
who was a sufi-taker, was continually 
using his snuff-box and leaning over the 
table. Feeling annoyed at this, and being 
at the same time in a very bad humor with 
the game, the general said, testily, “Sir 
William, blow yournose?? “Blow it your- 
self,” answered Chere; “*tis as near you 
asme!’ But by the side of the gloriously 
immortal nose that Shakspeare drew, that 
of Bardolph, all other jolly noses must bide 
their diminished lustre. We may apostro- 
phize it in the very words of honest Jack, 
“ Thou art the admiral! Thou bearest the 
lanthorn in the poop, but ’tis in the nose of 
thee. Thon art the Knight of the Burning 
Lamp. O, thou art a perpetual triumph, 
an everlasting bonfire light P? 

Among other knotty questions which 
judges and juries have been called upon to 
decide, has been this one— What Js the 
value of 2 nose?” A case came before the 





Court of Rouen notlongago. Agentleman 
was thrown. out of a cab, and had his nasa) 
organ smashed in such a manner that half 
of it had to be amputated. He brought an 
action against the cab owner for damages, 
on the ground of negligence. The counsel 
for the defendant made a humorous speech, 
He admitted that it-was very disagreeable 
to lose-one’e nose, but argued that the harm 
done to the plaintiff was not so great as if 
he ‘had been twenty years of age. Physical 
beauty at that time of life was Priceless; 
maany & conquest, many 2 rich marriage 
had been made by a fine Roman nose. In 
the plaintiff's case, however, it was very 
different. He was married, was tolerably 
well off, and had children; neither his wife 
nor his children would love him any the 
less. Therefore, the damage done was 
very insignificant, and could not possibly 
affect the plaintiff's prospects. The plain- 
tiffs counsel contended that his learned 
friend was entirely wrong in his reasoning, 
and that the husband who had no nose 
(n’avait pas de nez) was good for nothing. 
The judges, being no doubt married men, 
thought so also, and gave the plaintiff two 
hundred and forty pounds damages. 
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CONNECTING LINKS. 


BY BERT L. THOMPSON. 


I. 

Waar strange combinations of circum- 
stances Sometimes transpire! How fate fol- 
jJows us the world over when we strive to fly 
from its decrees, or drives us to the consum- 
mation of events that are to be, should we 
float idly with the common tide! 

Of what a tissue life is composed! Epi- 
sodes, trivial daily incidents, words, actions 
and thoughts, each apparently the result of 
separate impulses, but each forming a link 
in the chain of mortality so complicated and 
interwoven that the misplacing of a single 
one would mar the perfect symmetry of all. 

It was a dreary da§, made up of alternate 
bursts of storms and monotonous calms, 
Not a peep of the sun since early morning, 
when a few faint rays had struggled through 
the heavy mists. Above, the sky was sombre 
gray, broken by scurrying masses of black 
clouds, with dense edges sharply defined; 
below, the sea rolled turbidly dark, except in 
places where the waves encountered obsta- 
cles and lashed the surface into cresting 
foam. 

A wide-spreading mansion house reared 
its stately structure upon the gentle slope 
beyond the bluffs. Copenhurst reared its 
score or so of humble roofs down where the 
sterile sandy soil had lain ina blank flat. A 
little aloof from the village was a cabin more 
commodious than the rest, with a garden- 
plot attached, and a shed where were hung 
nets and lines, marking the occupation of 
the owner. Bog 

“ ‘The mansion was the property of the aria- 
tocratic Nevils, and the cabin the dwelling 
of fisherman Dunleath. 

There had been along Jull. The clouds 
gathered in denser ridges, closing fast into 
an unbroken surface. The wind swept in 
from the sea, sending showers of spray far 
up the beach. Then the storm broke out in 
its utmost fury; the rain drove down in ver- 
tical sheets, and the waves lashed themselves 
into a constant surge of yeasty whiteness, 

A ship arose against the dim horizon, 
tossed and buffeted, and drifting helplessly. 
The fishermen gathered down upon the 
beach: The women, aceustomed to braving 
inclement weather, ventured out in little 


knots, to watch the {ll-fated bark and speen- 
late upon it. 

“Thank the Lord that none o’ our lads 
are out,” one said, fervently. “It’s a stub- 
born gust and a wild sea, that will make 
havoe afore the eve.” 

“Thank the Lord that he’s given our lads 
common sense, rayther,” interposed another 
woman. “That man would be daft who 
would venter out in the face of sich a gale, 
arter the signs we’ve had.” 

“Will the ship go down, do you think?” 
asked a girl, young and strong of limb, yet 
marked by grace aud comeliness, drawing 
nearerthem, This was Dunleath’s daughter. 

“Shell never make land th’ day,” an- 
swered the woman who had last spoken, 
“and she’ll no more live until the night.” 

“And the poor souls aboard,” said the first 
Speaker, a soft-hearted fisherwife. “ ‘There'll 
be sore hearts in their homes, I’m thinking.” 

“Sore heads for our nursing, as well,” the 
graffer woman returned. “It's not like our 
lads "1 see them all perish on our coast,” 

The girl, leaving them, went down ta the 
men elustered on the beach. The spray and 
the rain together beat into her face; the 
wind caught at her coarse serge cloak, flap- 
Ping it like great wings about her person ; 
her feet, well-shaped and strongly-shod, 
planted firmly on the sands, could no more 
than bear her up against the sudden blasts. 
Dunleath, with a glass to his eye, was gazing 
towards the ship, which was being driven 
moweutly nearer. She made her way to bis 
side. ~~ 

“Is there no chance for them, father 2” 

“Is'tye, Aline? ‘Ye’d better hev staid in- 
door. Chance? Well, the ship'll go tq 
pieces on the rocks within an hour, but some 
o’ the crew ’ll most like be brought in with 
the tide. We'll do what we can for them. 
Go ye in; get ready good fires and hot wa- 
ter. Ye’ll. hey enough within by-and-by3; 
don’t waste the time that'll be needing, my 
girl!” 

Thus admonished, Aline hurried away, 
Gespateching on similar missions as her own 
the groups of women she encountered, 

Dunleath’s prediction proved correct, The 
ship struck upon the outer reef of rocks, and 
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the crew, clinging to floating casks and spars, 

were washed in by the tide. Every possible 
assistance was rendered them by those upon 
the beach, but a few went down or were 
floated in bereft of life. . 

Aline was already busied over a half dozen 
survivors of the wreck, when the door opened 
to adinit a party of men carrying between 
them a burden, dripping and motionless.. A 
man dressed in sailor's clothes, with dark 
hair closely cut, and face ghastly in its pallor 
and stillness. Behind them, walking pain- 
fully, and with a crimson gash upon his 
brow, came another, a gentleman, evidently, 
from his dress and manner. Aline stole a 
glance at bim as she went in to the couch 
where the other one had been placed. She 
saw a man, young, fair and stalwart, with 
hair and beard of rippling blonde. Then 
Dunleath interposed, and she turned her 
attention to the seemingly inanimate form. 

Life was stil] there, however, and made it- 
self apparent, to flutter on an almost even 
balance. Neighboring women had come in, 
and with these Aline left her charge, when 
she had exhausted her own resources in con- 
tributing to his comfort. , : 

She went into the outer apartment, where 
a great fire blazed upon the hearth, around 
which were gathered the rescued seamen 
who Ifad sustained no injuries further than 
slight bruises and exposure to the watery 
element. With them, but forming no part 
of their circle, sat the stranger who had last 
arrived. His suit of black velvet had been 
exchanged for some coarse ill-fitting gar- 
ments, but he had resisted Dunleath’s desire 
to instal) him between warm blankets, with 
a whiskey toddy to counteract the immedi- 
ate effects of his cold-water experience. He 
accepted the toddy, however, sipping it Jan- 
guidly before the genial warmth which his 
chilled organization was well prepared to ap- 
preciate. Leaning back in a canvas-covered 
chair, his pale face tinged with a slight glow 
from the ruddy frelight, with some crimson 
drops clinging to the gash upon his forehead, 
he seemed out of keeping, alike with his sur- 
roundings and companionship. 

“What can I do for you?” asked Aline, 
going forward, “Ab, you have received a 
wound.” 

“A mere scratch,” he said, resting his 
spoon upon his glass,as he glanced at her 
fresh features and full lithe figure. Then he 
drooped his head backward upon the chair, 
letting his lashes fall uatil they shadowed 


the blue eyes, from which fatigue had not 
stolen all the seintillating light. “If you 
will, you may bind it up for me. The heat, 
I think, is making it painful.” . 

As he had said, the wound was of sligh 
importance; the clean cut of a sharp-edged 
instrament, apparently, and had penetrated 
only the skin. Aline bathed it tenderly, and 
bound it up with swift skilifal fingers. Then 
she set to work preparing a smoking supper 
for the rescued men; and without seeming 
to do so, the stranger’s eye followed her 
every movement. August Forde was his 
name, he told Dunleath during the evening. 
He had been, to use his own phrase, “ knock~ 
ing around, seeing the world,” and during 
five years of travel had picked up some spe- 
cific knowledge upon almost every subject. 

“The Fates have dealt kindly with me,” 
he said, concluding a brief general explana- 
tion of his individuality. “Even this catas- 
trophe has not been withont its advantages, 
if Lam right in my reckoning, it has sent 
me more directly to my destination than I 
could otherwise have come. Is there a place 
in the vicinity known as Nevil Grange?’ 

“ Nevil Grange? Tobe sure! Nota half 
mile from Copenhnrst,’ Dunleath assured 
him; and immediately the stranger assumed 
new importance in the eyes of the villagers. 
The Neviis were the great people of the 
neighborhood, the only ones whose sphere 
extended out beyond this stretch of coast, 
shut by mountainons ridges away from the 
more thickly populated interior. 

“So near? Then perhaps I had better 
proceed there to-night. You are overcrowd- 
ed, I fear.” 

“Ye’re welcome, if ye’ll honor us. If the 
Nevils are your friends, ll take any message 
ye may choose to send to the Grange.” 

“Thank you, none. They were not ex- 
pecting me so soon; consequently will suffer 
no anxiety. I doubt if it wonld be wise to 
tempt the damp again with these premoni- 
tory neuralgic twinges.” 

Notwithstanding this plausible excuse, it 
was Aline who held him there, rather than 
any effect of his recent exposure. Coming 
back, blase and ennuied, his first unpropi- 
tious hour in the land of his nativity had 
thrown him into a presence which aroused 
his interest and lazy admiration. His visit 
to the Grange had been long contemplated, 
and attempted at last when he had exhaust- 
ed all other resources. Consequently, he 
was in no haste-to accomplish the remaining 
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distance, much preferring the warm corner 
in the fisherman’s house, with the fall flexile 
form flitting in and out of his sight. 

The sailor in the smaller room roused up 
after a time from the stupor in whieh he had 
been lying, but his new strength was the en- 
ergy of delirium, and the blood coursed 
through his veins with fever foree. Forde 
went in to see him later. 

“I have some medical knowledge,” he 
said, “though I have been more of a chemi- 
cal dabbier; but this-case requires greater 
skill than mine. If there is a physician within 
reach, let him be called immediately, and let 
all the expenses for this poor fellow’s neces- 
sities devolve upon me. If it had not been 
for him, I should be food for the fishes now.” 

Aline looked up quickly. 

“ How is that?” she asked. 

“Tcannot swim, He kept me up until we 
reached some floating timber, and helped 
lash me to it. He attempted to grasp an- 
other piece,.but it rolled with him, and L 
think his head struck as he went under. I 
could not reack him, but got this scratch in 
the attempt, We were washed up on the’ 
beach together, and he bids fair to suffer for 
the good ke rendered me.” 

“Poor fellow?’ Aline said, sympatheti- 
cally, “Rest assured we shall do all we can 
for him.” 

“TY almost envy him,’ Forde declared, as 
ke watehed the brown hands swathe the sick 
man’s fevered head in-wet bandages, “I 
wish I could know some of that tenderness 
is because he rescued me!” 

Aline’s cheek flashed slightly, but she 
replied: 

“It is all the prompting of common hu- 
M™anity.”” 


II. 


NEviL and his wife were walking beneath 
the fir trees which lined the avenne leading 
towards the north. There were two modes 
of entrance tc the Grange; this one, stretch- 
ing for a full mile through the Nevil grounds, 
until it reached an intersecting highway, 
and the graded drive, extending towards 
Copenhurst. ‘ : 

The owner of the Grange was‘aged and 
broken even beyond his fifty years. His hair 
was iron-gray and thin; his dragging step be- 
trayed the inertness of ill-health and despon- 
dency. No greater disparity cduld have ex- 
isted than there was betwedn himeelf and 


his wife. She looked less than half his years, 
and was possessed of a glorious beauty, which 
might have been the realization of a poet’s 
ideal, so rare was it, and of its kind so per- 
fect. She was tall and slight of figure, but 
without an ungraceful angle, had a skin 
pure, white, and satiny smooth, mouth of 
rich ripe redness, aiid eyes softly clear, but 
of no discernible shade. Her hair was a 
floating mass of twining strands, thick, soft 
and pale; her voice such as should belong to 
this lovely form, clear and soft; and tinged 
with an almost imperceptibly foreign accent. 

They were discussing some proposed im- 
provements, the lady expressing herself vol- 
ubly, bat with words lacking nothing of 
weight, if more numerous than need have 
been. A wellbred servant approaching, 
awaited an opportunity to address them, 

-“ What is it, Jackson?” inquired Nevil. 

“A gentleman, if you please. Miss Agatha 
said I was to tell you it is Mr. Forde, and 
that he came in the Asteroid.” 

_“The Asteroid! Why, bless me, that is 
the ship which was wrecked on the coast 
yesterday. And August aboard? Dear, 
dear! How unfortunate that we did not 
know! So near us, and was doubtless ken- 
nelled in-one of the village hats over night, 
I hope he has sustained no serious injury.” 

“ Forde?” repeated Mrs. Nevil, question- 
ingly. “I think I have heard you mention 
the name.” 

“August Forde? I should hope so. ‘Why, 
he is dear to me as-if he were my own son.” 

“As -you intend he shall be,” added Mrs, 
Nevil, recalling the relation in which she 
had heard the name. “It is the young man 
you have designated for Agatha.” 

“T devoutly -hope for such a consamma- 
tion, but of cousse they are free to decide for 
themselves. I thivk you will like him, 
Therese.” 

“Teould not disapprove of your choice,” 
she replied, smilingly. It was this deference 
of bers, as well a3-her wondrous beauty, that 
held the old man in her thraldom. ° They 
went ‘in where Agatha and Forde were 
sitting. 

The latter was overwhelmed with ques- 
tions regarding the wreck and his own peril, 
and found himself credited with a heroism 
which had no actual basis to support it, 
Nevil insisted upon regarding him as an in- 
valid; and alternately plied him with atten- 
tions or ordered ‘him into observances of his | 
comfort, until, faintly protesting, Forde not 
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quite unwillingly undertook therole. Though 
suffering no decided ill eqngequences from 
the previous day’s exposure, he was slightly 
languid, and had just syfficient pallor to be- 
come au interesting subject cf so much solic- 
itude. It was not disagreeable to him to be 
thus waited upon, when, two pretty: women 
formed his chief attendance. 

Agatha, destined for his fature wife from 
the time the fond parents beheld their infant 
children trot abqut, hand in hand, was a 
“winsome wee thing,’ with roseleaf com 
plexian, and sunny’ hatr floating in loose 
curis about her neck. 

“Pretty,” Forde decked, ssditally, “A 
deucedly bewitehing little thing when she 
tries it, I should think; but—” . 

As ardent lovers never stop to- criticise, 
frbm this unfinished limitation of Forde’s. we 
might safely deduce a conclusion that he was 
not quite prepared to accept his bride-elect 
as the paragon of perfection he might have 
regarded her if left to decide upon: the fact 
for himself. This custom of selecting wives 
for our sons and husbands for our danghters 
is apt to breed dissension and rebellion where 
the natural order of events wonld .as surely 
tend to produce the desired result. The il- 
lustration in this. case is very probable, 
though of course with chances of the same 
perverse ending.. 

Had not this ordination hung mistily over 
Forde’s: head, he would -have been back a 
year or more before, and assuredly Agatha’s 
piquancy would not have failed to make a 
favorable impression apon him; and at that 
time, whatever might have been her private 
sentiments, she would not-have dared set her 
will against the certainty of her.father’s dis- 
pleasure. But a few months will work-great 
changea. Within that time-Nevil had taken 
to himself a young wife, without so muchas 
warning bis daughter of his intentiop. This 
disregard of her probable wishes absolved 
Agatha; in her own sight, of that -blind un- 
questioning obedience she had previously ac- 
corded him. Besides,:she had now attained 
her majority, and was morinally entitled to 
think for herself... 

Forde, on the other. hand, kad Jost mach 
of his romantic impulse. duving these years 
of absence; and now,. when ‘Agatha’s: fair 
fresh face appenled to. his appreciative admi- 
tation, there rosa up.to meet it. a foil in his 
imagination; the clear dark:feajureg and 
strong symmetrical form of Aline-Dunkeath. 

Somebody says there is a.veiu of coquetzy 


in all women. Just.as surely there is a ten- 
d@ncy-to, trifle in all men, especially of the 
fairey type. These, perhaps, embrace more 
womanlike frailties:in their ‘composition, in 
the same manner that dark women are uni- 
veraally mast self-reliant, thus approximating 
nearer the masculine element. Forde was 
nO exception te the class, and found himself 
nourishing a desire to bring the conscious 
color to Agatha’s cheek, and seeMfer eyes 
droop before the subtle force contained in 
bis. He was ‘gratified erelong, but not in a 
Manner entirely consonant with his self-ab- 
sorbent wish. 

The two bad been left alone for the time, 
and a momentary silence fell between them. 
Half reelining on a divan, he watclied her 
indolently, and saw her gaze grow abstracted 
as her mind wandered away from his pres- 
ence. She was toying with the embroidered 
edges of the lace window-draperies, and a 
sunray falling through gathered the quintes- 
sence of brightness in the reflection thrown 
back from her hand, -- 

“ Let me see your ‘ring, please,” Forde de- 
manded, abraptly, taking the white dimpled 
hand in his. “It is strange, but I have cer- 
tainly seen its counterpart, and that very 
recently.” 

“O where?” Agatha’s face lit up with 
eager radiance as she awaited his reply. 

“Where? - That is what puzzles me, I 
cannot recall just now.” 

“Think! try to think. Where have you 
been within the limit that you trace it?” 

He looked at her with suspicious manger 
ment. 

“Is there another?” he asked; “and do 
you take:such interest in its whereabouts 2” 

Rosy flushes surged across her face, and 
her fingers quivered.as she disengaged them 
frour his clasp, while she answered him: 

“ Yes, to both questions. The other ring 
is.possessed by a cousin, from whom. I have 
not recently heard. If you saw it you must 
have seeg. him also.” 

“I fear I must disappoint you.. It was 
upor the hand of the sailor lying.in Dun- 
leath’s.cattage, I remember distinctly now.” 

The eagerness ‘died out of Agatha’s. = 
and a sigh eseaped her. 

“Jt could not have been like this; » she 
said. “You..abserve it is of very curious 
formation.” ...—- 

“It is that fact which makes me positive. 
There are evidently. more than two of the 
same pattern... What a unique circlet it is?’ 
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Mrs. Nevil, approaching them, heard his 
last words, and glanced carelessly at the 
Ting. Her eyes dilated, and her lips, which 
parted until the glittering teeth were ex- 
posed in a double line, paled perceptibly. 

“Where did you get it?” she asked, with 
an effort. 

“Thave had it for years,” Agatha said. 

“It is a family heirloom.” 

“Ab Mrs. Nevil remarked, her color com- 
ing back, and her self-possession with it, “I 
hever saw you wear it before.” 

Forde had observed her emotion, and 
wondered at it. 

“She looked as if she had seen a ghost,” 
he commented to himself. 

Agatha, standing alone for a moment, 
turned the ring upon her finger. 

“There are but two alike,” she thought. 
“He is mistaken, or the wearer brings a 
message from Cyril.” 


TL. 


Tue door of Dunieath’s cottage was wide 
open, letting a stream of bright sunshine in 
upon the scoured floor. The morning air, 
redolent of the sea, fluttered the muslin cur- 
tains. The inner room was darkened and 
cool, and Aline, busy over some trifling task, 
watched by the bedside. 

- There was the rustle of silken fabrics over 
the outer floor, the tap of light footfalis, and 
Forde, with Mrs. Nevil and Agatha, came 
quietly in. 

Aline rose with a warning gesture. 

“ He must not be disturbed. He was de- 
lirious until dawn, and since that: has lain in 
ahalf stupor. The doctor says if he sleeps 
well now he will awake in his right mind.” 

“Then we will not intrude,” Mrs. Nevil 
said, turning, and followed by Aline—Forde 
seizing the opportunity to whisper some 
passing sentences to the latter—she went 

out from the shadowed chamber. 

Agatha, lingering behind, drew silently 
close to the bedside, and as her eyes became 
accustomed to the gloom, looked down with 
wistful searching scrutiny on.the passive 
face outlined sharply against the pillows. 
His hand, brown and slightly hardened, lay 
against the patchwork covering. Agatha let 
hers, soft, and white, and warm, fall gently 
down upon it, and the two rings, very fac- 
similes, glowed dully side by side. 

“It is Cyril, it is, it is” she told herself, 
over and over again. The sufferer moved 


slightly, moaned, and unclosed his eyes, 
in which gleamed a momentary ray of strug- 
gling consciousness, but she had withdrawn 
beyond his sight. Mrs. Nevil’s voice in the 
adjoining room floated in clearly distinct. 
She ceased speaking, the weary eyelids 
drooped, and he again lay unobservant. 

Agatha stooped her face until her cheek 
touched the close-cut raven hair, which was 
heavy with damp, and then went away with 
her heart fluttering as it had never done in 
Forde’s genial presence. 

Aline’s patient fell into a quiet slumber 
after that, and had not. yet aroused when the 
medica} attendant came in, late in the after- 
noon. He wasa kindly man, who had rid- 
den his rounds up and down the dreary 
coast for two score years, and was conse- 
quently familiar with every man, woman and 
child within the boundaries of his wide- 
spread practice. 

“How is our patient, my dear? Ah! 
awake, Isee. Then a little fresh air will be 
for his good.” 

He drew the window-shade slightly aside, 
letting ina breath of the invigorating sea 
air, The invalid lay with his dark eyes wide 
open, looking around inim silently. 

- “I-want to get up,” he said, after an inter- 
val. -“I am fully well enough.” 

The doctor looked at him delightedly. 

“ Bless me, this is a new character! Who 
ever heard of a'man coming back to his 
senses in a-strange place, whose first ques- 
tion was not, ‘Where am 1?” 

* The sick man smiled. 

' “Lut I know all that,’ he said, quietly. 
“TJ have heard Dunleath talking to the fish- 
ermen without, and this is the kind nurse 
who watched me so faithfully. I had some 
wild dreams between, but am all right now.” 

The Esculapius stared amazed. 

“Then,” he concluded, slowly, “the mo- 
ments we took for reaction or stupor were 
really a phase of coma, during which you 
had exercise of your mental faculties?” 

“T suppose so. But now please help me 
to rise.” 

It was the doctor’s turn to smile now. 

' “My dear sir, you'll find that impossible. 
The weakness which succeeds—” 

“ Nonsense! I am strong,” interposed the 
other, impatiently, raising himself, appar- 
ently without an effort, to a sitting posture. 

“Tt is a strange case, a very strange case,” 
the doctor reflected, audibly. “Why, he 
should be weak as a cat.” 
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The good man did not stop to consider 
upon the fitness of his simile, but directed 
Aline to prepare a great chair with cushions 
and pillows for the patient. 

“It will do him no harm, I sappose,” he 
said, alittle doubtfully, “but must not be 
overdone. Remember, you stay up for just 
one half hour, my man. I charge you to see 
to it, Aline. If he improves as he promises, 
Pil give you half the credit; bat if I find 
him worse to-night, Pt throw all the blame 
on your shoulders.” 

“Pm not a monopolist, doctor,” retorted 
Aline. 

The old man chuckled, and repeating his 
injunction, bustled away. 

“Who was here this morning?” asked the 
invalid, as Aline tidied the now disordered 
room, 

“Did you hear them? It was Mr. Forde, 
with the ladies from the Grange.” 

“ What ladies?” 

“ Mvs. Nevil and Miss Agatha. But being 
a stranger in these parts, of course you can’t 
know them.” 

He seemed about to question her further, 
but checked himself, and lay back, listlessly 
Watching her as she went in and out about 
her household tasks. 

“Tt was her voice,” he said, to himself. 
“T cannot be mistaken.” 

The great wooden clock in the corner 
striking the hour sent Aline into the sick- 
room hurriedly. 

“I have lengthened your allowed time 
somewhat, but you must go back to bed 
immediately. What would the doctor 
say-—” 

There she stopped short. The great chair 
was empty except for its cushions and pil- 
lows, the patient gone utterly from the place. 
What the doctor would say was of less con- 
sequence to Aline now than her real anxiety 
regarding the missing man. Moreover, how 
could she account to Forde for the inatten- 
tion which had permitted his protege to 
disappear thus mysteriously ? 

The sun was going down in a full flood of 
crimson glory. The waves were tinged by 
the sanguine light until they surged like a 
gory sea. Then lines of orange and scrolls 
of purple crept into the western sky, and the 
brilliant pageant of the sunset was complete. 

Mrs. Nevil walked alone in the copse 
which stretched in a straggling line to the 
south of the Grange. In the midst of this, 
shut in by untrimmed shrubbery and over- 


run with creeping vines, was a ruinous old 
tower, the only portion which remained of 
the original Nevil homestead. 

They were an old family, established here 
for centuries, and the estate was entailed 
upon the male descendants of the blood. 
Failing such, except a little furtune in jewels 
and stocks, the whole Nevil property revent- 
ed to a distant branch of the house in an- 
other country. The present owner had no 
son, consequently Cyril Nevil, the sole off- 
spring of a younger brother, was heir appa- 
rent to the Grange and its belongings, 

This nephew had been a wild self-willed 
youth, who had brought upon himself the 
severe displeasure of his guardian, the elder 
Nevil. The estrangement widened, urtil, 
in an angry hour, the young man abandoned 
the ancestral roof, vowing never to return 
until he should be master there. 

Some said it was deep-rooted hatred of his 
nephew which caused Nevil to marry a 
second time. Others, more generous, cred- 
ited him with a natural longing for a male 
offspring, as much to be a stay to his old age 
as a successor to his possessions. Both 
these considerations may have had some 
weight with him, but most powerful of all 
was the influence acquired over him from 
the first by the woman who was his wife. 
Had he staked hope on the former consider- 
ations he would most probably have met - 
with disappointment, for this union bade 
fair to be a childless one, 

Mrs. Nevil was thinking something of this 
as she strolled through the winding paths, 
She needed that connecting link of a little 
innocent life to make good her Position at 
the Grange. If the fruitless marriage was 
an unconfessed mortification to her husband, 
it was an annoyance of much deeper import 
to her. 

She paused within the shadow of the old 
tower, her face darkened with resentment 
against the Providence which had ordained 
this fiat. 

Somebody came with uneven feeble steps 
along the path she had just traversed. A 
man, pale and panting, dressed in loose 
sailor’s clothes, and clutching at the under- 
brush as he walked to steady himself. It 
was the man who had elnded Aline’s wateh- 
fulness, and sped away from the cottage, im- 
pelled by some impulse which he obeyed 
withont defining. There had been the lin- 
gering force of fever in that unnatural 
strength of his which upheld him for a time, 
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“Then he felt it flag, but he staggered on and 

on, until he caught a sight of Mrs, Nevil’s 
summer draperies on the way before him, 
and began to think he understood the power 
which had brought him there. She saw 
him, and shrank back with sudden terror in 
her face. That brought back some of his 
old nerve, and he advanced more firmly 
until they stood face to face. 

“Why are you here?” she asked, drawing 
herself up, and bringing the color back to 
her lips by a scrape of her sharp teeth. 

“A question which I can as properly ask 
of you. It will be hard for me to answer it. 
Providence sent me, I think. Is it you they 
call Mrs. Nevil 2” 

She flashed a defiant look at him. 

“JT am Mrs. Nevil,” she said. 

“Do you know who I am?” 

“Lawrence Brant, my lover of old. I 
have not forgotten, you see ?” 

“TIave you not? Then you have sublime 
confidence in your own powers still. But it 
is time you should know me outside my mas- 
querade. Iam Cyril Nevil, nephew and 
heir to the weak old man you have so de- 
ceived.” 

’ She uttered a sharp ery. 

“You are trying to frighten me. It is im- 
possible!” 

“You will find it a very truth when your 
glittering bubble bursts,” 

He leaned against a tree faint and ex- 
‘hausted. A subtle light crept into her eyes 
when she saw his state,and she spoke to 
him with passionate pleading in her voice: 

“You can’t think how sorely I was ha- 
rassec. Besides, I have not proved so wick- 
ed as you think, Come with me where we 
will not be interrupted, and I will conyince 
you of that.” 

He followed her unsteadily, feeling him- 
self unequal to this interview, now that it 
was brought about. She led the way to the 
old tower, and swung open the heavy door, 
He passed her, but seeing the triumphant 
expression on her face, turned shortly and 
clutched at her before she could execute her 
design. 

His fingers: closed in a convulsive grip 
upon her throat, and they fell together to 
the ground. Then his overwrought strength 
gave way, the dim twilight of the place 
closed down about him in blank darkness, 
and his nerveless fingers fell away from their 
hold. She struggled away from him and 
went out, clanging the door behind her, 


driving into place the rusted bolts. Cyril 
Nevil was a prisoner in the tower. 

Mrs, Nevil appeared at the dinner-table a 
little late, but so radiant that her remissness 
Was readily pardoned. She engrossed Forde, 
and for onee Agatha found herself over- 
shadowed. The latter slipped away when 
they retired to the parlors, giad of the oppor- 
tunity she had been wishing for all day. She 
Went out into the dusky night, down the 
graded path to Dunleath’s cottage, there to 
meet with sore disappointment and inexpli- 
cable mystery. 

During the evening some motion of Brs. 
Nevil’s unelasped her necklace, and it fell a 
glittering heap upon the floor, She put up 
her hand quickly to her throat, but not un- 
til Forde had seen tbe livid encircling marks. 

“How could you hurt yourself so,” he 
cried out, thoughtlessty, stooping to restore 
the ornament. 

She took it from his hand, re-clasping it 
quietly. 

“ My flesh bruises at little more than an 
ordinary touch. Ina moment of forgetful- 
ness I twisted the string of beads I wore un- 
til it left these marks. See what a delicate 
creature I ain P? 

She pressed her finger firmly upon her 
bare arm, and raising it, exposed a livid spot. 

“ Truly, you require tender treatment,” he 
replied. 

Half an hour afterward he glanced at her 
rounded arm. The surface was smooth and 
fair alike; every vestige of this slight bruise 
had faded out. 

“Transparently a ruse,” he thought. “Ne 
unguarded action left those prints. They 


look wonderfully like the impress of human 
fingers,” 


Iv. 


Tue disappearance of the sailor from Dun- 
leath’s cottage aroused dismay in another 
heart than Aline’s, Agatha came down to 
breakfast next “morning with pallid features 
and heavy-lidded eyes that had scen noth- 
ing of slumber. Afterwards she called Forde 
aside, and related to him the cireumstances 
as she knew them. 

“Q, do be my friend in this,” she said, ap- 
pealingly. “It was really my cousin Cyril. 
I dare not tell papa. There isa quarrel be- 
tween them, an old fend which neither will 
bury. I cannot understand at all why he 
should have come here in that garb, You 
will help me find him, will you not?” 
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= Let me see my ground, and then we will 
discuss the rest,” he said, half piqued, half 
relieved. She had opened the floodgates of 
her feelings more than she had meant, per- 
haps; at all events, he had mastered the se- 
cret of her indifference to himself. “If this 
cousin Cyril comes again after the manner 
of the prodigal’s return, am I to understand 
that he is a fortunate rival? I may be in- 
duced to seek bloodthirsty measures in that 
ease, you know.” 

“T have wanted to speak of that foolish 
compact which our fathers made,” she said, 
bravely, but with inward shrinking from 
this duty which she felt bound to fulfil. “It 
was a pleasing notion to them, but of course 
we cannet sacrifice our futures to it. I 
think we understand each other and will be 
good friends always.” : 

“Upon my word,” Forde remonstrated. 
“You don’t take time to consult my ideas 
upon the subject. Suppose I refuse to be 
thus summarily dismissed.” 3 

“Ah, but I know the charm which rules 
you. Shall I whisperit? Listen—Aline !” 

She laughed merrily at his confused coun- 
tenance, but relapsed suddenly into gravity 
again. 

“Poor Cyril! I cannot dispossess myself 
of the thought that some harm has befallen 
him. What can I do, August?” 

“Perhaps he has gone away of his own ac- 
cord. Remember, he did not come to Co- 
Penhurst willingly. The sea cast him here; 
he may have gone again to avoid recogni- 
tion.” 

“No,” Agatha asserted, confidently. “ He 
would bave sought me first.” 

“Then,” Forde said, slowly, “some one 
who has an object in duing so has caused his 
removal.” 

“You cannot mean papa!” Agatha cried, 
with upbraiding in her tone. 

“No. Nevil is decided in his likes and 
dislikes, but he would never stcop toa mean 
action. I cannot tell you what | mean now, 
I do not clearly know myself. But I will 
work faithfully for you, Agatha.” 

With that she was forced to be satisfied 
for the time. Forde was acutely observant, 
and had the faculty of connecting links of 
evidence in his possession. He had discov- 
ered the nervous watchfulness beneath the 
surface of Mrs. Nevil’s equable exterior, and 
fell to studying her more closely. It seemed 
a far-fetched conclusion to his cooler judg- 
ment, yet he could not help connecting her 


in some degree with the disappearance of 
her husband's heir. : 

So that day passed, and a night, then an- 
other day was born, and all this time Mrs. 
Nevil had never been near the tower. Neith- 
er had there come any tidings of the missing 
Man to relieve the anxiety of those who 
sought for him vainly. 

Forde had not been idle, but the fruits of 
his labor were comprehended in mere sur- 
mises, and these he kept strictly to himself. 
Mrs. Nevil found herself growing restless be- 
neath the constant scrutiny of his keen eyes. 
There was a feeling of antipathy between 
the two which led to mutual distrust. 

“Can he know anything of my past ®? she 
had asked herself a dozen times, growing 
less confident of his ignorance with every 
repetition. 

“Could she have any object in cansing his 
disappearance?” Forde reasoned with him- 
self, when that seemingly absurd suspicion 
of her complicity came up; but it gained 
strength notwithstanding his effort to com- 
bat it. 

It was early afternoon when he met her 
down on the beach where a little sailboat 
was moored. He had strolled that way, 
pausing a moment to speak with Alineas he 
passed. She, silty girl! watched him from 
behind the biind, and saw his encounter 
with Mrs. Nevil. 

“Yamin search of grasses for my aquari- 
umn,” the latter explained to him. “-There 
are beautiful specimens upon the reefs where 
they are left bare by the tide. I should like 
to go if you will undertake the management 
of the boat.” 

He acquiesced complacently, and Aline 
watched the tiny craft, with its precious 
freight, skim out over the rippling surface of 
the peaceful sea. It was late when it came 
in again, but the girl was on the lookout, 
hoping for another glimpse of Forde. She 
was disappointed when she saw Mrs. Nevil 
return alone. 

“Strange that he should have landed else- 
where,” she reflected; and going out, met 
the lady on the way. 

“Where is Mr. Forde?” she asked, im- 
pelled by some unaccountable anxiety. 

“Forde? I have not seen him,” Mrs. Ne- 
vil replied, sweeping past. 

Sorely perplexed, Aline walked on down 
to the beach, gazing out over the blank of 
the incoming tide, as if for a solution of the 
mystery. 
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It came to her unexpectedly. A tiny black 
object caught her sight far out upon the 
waves, it drifted nearer slowly, still nearer, 
until at Jast arush of water caught it up 
and cast it ou the sands. It was Forde’s 
cap, which she had seeu him wear that after- 
noon. 

One intuition came to her then, and filled 
her being to the exclusion of all other sense. 
Forde was somewhere out on that waste of 
water, if it had not already engulfed him in 
its treacherous depths. 

Further down was a rude quay where the 
fishing-boats were moored. One of these, a 
long light skiff, Aline seized upon, and 
pushed out from shore with eager haste. 
The line of reefs stretching away in the dis- 
tance was marked now by the white foam 
breaking over them, with here and there a 
black rock lifting itself yet above the surface. 

She rowed out to these with all the speed 
she could command. She realized how little 
time she had in which to seek him. The 
tiny boat, impelled by her strong arms, shot 
out to the reefs, near as she dared venture 
to those portions yet left bare. She was fa- 
miliar with the place, and rowed rapidly 
from one to another of the exposed rocks. 

They were all desolate. Her heart sank 
within her, but she made one final effort, 
clinging to the hope that in ber haste she 
might have missed him. She sent her voice 
in a clear shout out over the water. Once, 
twice, thrice, and then there came to her a 
sound like an echo, but repeated when she 
was still. 

She rowed a little way and called again, 
but there was no response. Then she 
turned in an opposite direction, and this 
time a faint halloo unmistakably reached 
her. She strained every nerve hastening 
onward. 

She had her reward at last. She found 
him so far submerged that his blonde beard 
was swept by the waves. He was clinging 
to a decayed tree trunk which was fastened 
by its topmost branches in the crevices of 
the rocks. This had risen with the tide un- 
til the twigs below held it steadfast, and he 
had clung t it as his only hold on life. 
Aline had not approached this place before, 
knowing the rocks here to be completely 
covered by the tide. She reached him just 
in time; a few moments more must have 
swept him from his last refuge. 

They went back silently, too grateful to 
express their deep joy in words. Only when 


the skiff grazed the beach, and they saw the 
sailboat floating there, Aline asked him: 

“ Did she leave you there, knowing it?” 

“ Yes,” he said, with a touch of bitter ha- 
tred. “That woman is doubly a murderess 
in her heart. She has some black sins to 
answer for. I think she suspected me of 
knowing more than I really do, and devised 
that plan of ridding herself and the world of 
my disturbing presence.” 

They did not speak again until they paused 
at the cottage door. Then Forde took her 
hands and pressed his face down against 
the bare brown arms, from which she had 
torn away her sleeves that their motion 
might be less impeded. 

“Strong brave arms that saved me,” he 
said. “Let me repay that act, Aline, by 
shielding you through all your life,” 





Vv. 


Mrs. NEviz, dressing for dinner, waited 
impatiently the appearance of her maid. 
She had a nervous dread of being left alone, 
and when the girl came in later, greeted her 
with a sharp reproof. 

The latter pleaded the execution of a mis- 
sion as excuse, adding, with a shiver: 

“And I had such a fright that I’m ali 
a-tremble yet, as you may see. Lord preserve 
me from the like again!” 

She was really quite pale and shaken with 
excitement. ‘ 

“ Where and how?” Mrs. Nevil demanded. 

The lady of the Grange did not hold her- 
self superior to a gossip with her menials. 

The girl’s story was told by piecemeal, and 
interspersed with garnishings of her own, 
but comprised this: 

Her errand had taken her to Copenhurst. 
Returning, she had followed the winding 
path through the copse, instead of the ac- 
customed road. The former way was in ill- 
repute because of an accepted belief in the 
illiterate neighborhood that the old tower 
was the abode of uncanny spirits. In her 
recital she acknowledged to having been in 
the habit of meeting a sweetheart in the vi- 
cinity of the shunned spot. 

“ But Pll never fly so in the face of Provi- 
dence again,” she declared, shudéderingly. 
“T heard screams and moans like evil spirits 
in torment. The sound of them turned my 
blood to ice a’most; I'll never disbelieve in 
bogies as I have done.” 

“Tt was doubtless some one endeavoring 
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to frighten you,’ Mrs. Nevil told her, reas- 
suringly. “I hope you have not rebearsed 
this silly tale.” 

“O no, ma’am, only to Joe that I met by 
the way. He said the same, and that.he’d 
prove it by finding who had been playing me 
such a trick. But no one living could make 
such noises as I heard.” 

Mrs. Nevil confronted her with white face 
and staring eyes. 

“ Tle went to the tower, you say ?” 

The girl trembled before her look, but re- 
peated her assertion. 

“He said he would find it out, ghost or 
human.” 

Mrs. Nevil clasped her hands tightly to- 
gether, thinking for a moment. 

“Go,” she said, hoarsely. “Go to him 
quickly, tell him anything, only do not let 
him approach the tower to-night.” 

The girl, thoroughly affrighted, began to 
sob and wring her hand helplessly. 

“Silly child,” Mrs. Nevil cried, angrily. 
“ Stay here, then, and I will go.” 

She caught at a heavy shaw! hanging near 
her, but paused as unusual sounds came np 
from below. She heard the tramp of heavy 
feet, and the confused murmur of voices. 

There was absinthe on her table. She 
poured out a draught and swallowed it, then 
went down, quiet and cool, to confront the 
discovery which had been made. 

Cyril had been found in raging delirium, 
brought back by his over-exertion and lack 
of subsequent care. There were many con- 
jectures regarding his presence in the tower, 
but one approaching the truth. 

Knowing this, she breathed free again. 

“He will never recover from his illness,” 
she told herself, with a malignant gleam in 
her eyes. “J am yet safe.” 

With the assurance upon her lips, she 
gtew white and staggered. Forde, whom 
she had left to drown upon the reef, stood 
before her, alive and vengeful, 





She had played a desperate game and lost 
every hand. That night she fled away from 
the Grange to lose herself in the ebb and 
fiow of the world, away from that isolated 
stretch of coast. 

*-_ ©£ £ #£ # «££ «£ 

Cyril recovered slowly,and when he was 
convalescent told what he knew of the wo- 
man who had brought suffering to them all. 

She was an adventuress, notorious in every 
European city of note. He had encountered 
her at Baden, and could cite a dozen in- 
stances of men who had become her victims. 
Notwithstanding these warnings, he, too, 
had fallen, the blind subject of her wiles, 
She must have found the net of her iniqui- 
ties closing about her then, and taken advan- 
tage of his infatuation to protect herself. 
He was on the eve of making her his wife, 
when he was acquainted of her true charac- 
ter, together with the fact that she was al- 
ready legally married. Le had broken away 
from her then, and she disappeared, no one 
knew where. He had lingered at Baden, 
squandering his available funds at the gam- 
bling-tables which wield such a powerful 
fascination. Losing all, he turned bis back 
upon that city of vice, making his way to 
English soil. There he made an arrange- 
ment with the commander of the Asteroid 
to work his passage back to-his native land, 
and went on board in his common sailor 
guise. 

To Agatha Cyril made a humble confes- 
sion, and obtained her free pardon. 

Nevil never recovered from the effects of 
the blow aimed at his affections and his 
Pride. A few months later Cyril succeeded 
him, and Agatha remained mistress of the 
Grange. 

Aline, as Forde’s wife, was transplanted 
into the city world, and in time became a : 
bright ornament in society, and was ever the 
pride of her husband's life. 
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CORA’S CANARY. 


BY ANNA MASON, 


Prerry Cora Hanitington had said, at 
least a hundred times: 

“I do think that young gentleman is 
just perfectly splendid. He has a very 
handsome face and an elegant figure? re- 
ferring to an opposite neighbor whose in- 
goings and outcomings she was in the 
habit of observing with decided interest. 

“What a shame itis,” she would some- 
times add, with a sigh, ‘that people here 
in New York can live in the same neigh- 
borhood for years and never become ac- 
quainted?’—her thoughts all: the time 
suspiciously busy with that same young 
gentleman whose acquaintance it would 
seem she desired. 

“J dare say he’s married, my dear,” her 
father had once suggested. “I think it 
probable that one of those pretty young 
ladies in black is his wife.” 

““O no, papal’ replfed Miss Cora, decid- 
edly, “ Those young, ladies are his 
sisters.?? 

But by what spectes of clairvoyance she 
‘had arrived ‘at this conclusion che was Un- 
able toexplain,” 

“Miss Cora ‘Huntington was- the happy 
little possessor of & pretty pet canary; re- 
markably tame and a fine songster. It 
frequently. happened tlidt she was fasten- 
ing his cage out‘of thé’ window, on sunny 
mornings, just as thé handsome youn’ 
gentleman was leaving tlie opposite house. 

Then it was ‘quite rémarkable what 
charming attitudes: Cora would strike, 
quite unconsciously, too, showing to ad- 
vantage her trim. graceful figure in its 
nestly-fitted dréss,- lighted‘ up by ribbons, 
laces, fancy aprons, and- I know not what 
all. Freqnently the’ young gentleman 
would take occasion to glance hurriedly 
back up at the. window where Cora was 
standing. Once or twice he-smiled—not 
that there was. anything wonderful about 
that; for Cora was.a pretty little creature 
to smile at.’ ‘Time went’ oa, and‘ s0 at 
the semi-fiirtation. . 

The. weather -was becoming too’ cool, 
however, for birdid to. have many airings. 
Cora. contented. herelf with. letting Him 
hop out om her finger, to appatently die in 
her hand, or to be drawn up toler sweet 
little face, as the case might be. Some- 


‘times she would hold mimic battles with 


him, poking a white finger between his bars, 
towards which he would advance fiercely, 
only to retreat ignominiously, his wings 
keeping up a flutter of excitement. 

It is to be feared that Cora showed off 
these accomplishments a little too much 
for the benefit of the opposite neighbor. . 

As Cora had resided longest in the neigh- 
borhood, she often remarked to her father 
that she really would call on and get ac- 
quainted with those young ladies, if only 
she had a mother, an aunt, or some middle- 
aged person to accompany her, as she 
couldn’t muster up courage enough to call 
alone. In her own thoughts she added 
that the real obstacle would be the fear 
that the young gentleman and his sisters 
might think it was done on his account— 
handsomg young men are so apt to becon- 
ceited, and young ladies so likely to prove 
uncharitable towards each other. 

But fate was going to prove ‘Kinder to 
Cora than she believed. 

She sat by the window one bright Sunday 


after church absorbed imthought. She ex- . 


pected to give a birthday party in a little 
more than two weeks, and, O, How nice it 
would be if only she knew those people op- 
posite, and could add@ them to her list of 
invited guests! 

A plaintive little twitter from her canary 
bird suddenly diverted her thoughts. 

“Papa,” she exclaimed abruptly, “would 
it hurt Dickey to hang his cage out? He’s 
getting so dull. Mrs. Martin has her birds 
out. It’s so bright and warm the little 
fellow couldn’t take cold.” 

“Certainly not, my dear, if you don’t 
leave him out too long,’ replied Mr. 
Huntington, glancing up from his book. 

As Cora raised the window the young 
gentleman opposite drew away, somewhst 
hastily, from one of. the pretty girls in 
black who was adjusting his necktie, and 
almost immediately after appeared in ue 
doorway. ’ 

Whether the sight of him startled Cora 
or'notis uncértain; but she hit the cage 
violéntly against the window-sill and down 
fell the lower part to the pavement be- 
neath; while poor Dickeyflew.to the oppo- 
site side of the street. 
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“My dear child, how could you be so 
careless?” demanded Mr. Huntington. 

“¥ don’t know, papa,’ she replied, in 
lugubrious tones. “It was all the fault of 
that horrible rickety old cage,” she added, 
feeling conscience-stricken as she remem- 
bered how often she had resolved to replace 
it with a new one. Alas! she had always 
found five dollars such a convenient little 
sum. It would buy a pair of slippers, a 
lace collar, a fan, or any one of a hundred 
trifles she was forever wanting. In short, 
there were so many ways for it that poor 
Dickey had been neglected, and now it was 
too late for regrets. 

A crowd of boys were soon endeavoring 
to catch the frightened bird, and Cora 
could scarcely refrain from calling out to 
them to stop,.when Dickey took refuge from 
his pursuers by flying in at the open door- 
way of the opposite house. 

Instantly the door was closed, and when 
it reopened the handsome young gentleman 
came out with Dickey in his hands and 
crosséd the street. 

It didn’t take Cora a moment to fly down 
the stairs and open the front door. 

“O my poor bird?’ cried Cora, out of 
breath. “I thank you so much, sir, for 
your great kindness.”? 

She took the fluttering bird into hands 
that fluttered almost as much. 

“Pm very. happy to be able to do you 
even so small a service,’’ he replied, with 
an eloquent glance, and a voice that har- 
monized so nicely with his handsome face. 

Here Cora’s father appeared on the 
scene. 

“My sisters are quite anxions to make 
your acquaintance,” said her hero; “they 
hoped you would eall on them.’ 

“I shall be happy to do so,’ replied 
Cora, blushing. : 

“Our name is Stacy. I am Conrad 
Stacy, at your service? and he handed her 
his card. 

“ And my name is Cora Huntington, and 
this is my papa.” 

The gentlemen shook hands. Mr. Hunt- 
ington thanked Mr. Stacy for his recent 
service; Mr. Stacy removed his hat, bowed 
profoundly, after which interchange of 
compliments he took his leave. 

During the ensuing week Cora called on 
the Misses Stacy and found them charming 
girls, 

“We're both of us housekeepers,” re- 


marked Minnie, the eldest. ‘‘ We ought to 
feel quite sympathetic.” 

- Then it came out that Minnie was en- 
gaged to be married; but couldn’t leave 
Nina who was still too young to keep house, 
and so she was waiting. 

“Ié brother would get married it would 
be all right’ remarked Nina, with a 
rognish glance. 

Cora blushed, and wondered uneasily if 
Mr. Stacy was engaged or in love. 

‘The Stacys were at Cora’s birthday party, 
where they meta number of acquaintances. 
In the course of the winter the young 
people saw a great deal of each other, and 
Conrad and Cora found themselves very 
much in love. Who has not foreseen that 
they would become engaged ? 

But the course of true love never ran in 
smooth channels. There were a few mo- 
ments of unreasonable happiness and then 
Cora discovered an obstacle. She asserted: 

“Poor papa couldn’t live without me.” 

“He could live with ns,” said Conrad, 
warmly. But Cora refused to be convinced. 

“He wouldn’t do that,” she replied 
lagubriously. 

But when she came to fell her father of 
her engagement and hint at the obstacle to 
it, he put quite a new face on matters. 

“T hope you'll be very happy, dear. 
Ahem! you needn’t worry about me. 
The truth is, Cora, P've desired to be mar- 
ried for some time past; but your prejudice 
against a stepmother has been so strong I 
couldn’t make up my mind to risk your 
happiness, You see, dear, I was engaged 
to Mrs. Perry when we were both young; 
but we were separated by a misunderstand- 
ing. I lost your mother when you were a 
baby, my love, and have passed a some- 
what lonely life. Mrs. Perry was not for- 
tunate in her marriage, and itis natural 
we should sympathize and feel a desire for 
companionship.” 

*O, perfectly natural, dear papa! And 
like Mrs. Perry so much—and it will be 
s0 nice living right opposite you, and 
papa,” laughing as he handed her a liberal 
sum for her finery; “ the first thing Pll buy 
will be a grand roomy cage for Dick, all 
gilded and ornamented, and ever so fine, 
for I shall always believe that I owe all my 
happiness to that blessed little bird.” 

In due time the eage was bought, and 
erelong stood with its musical inmate ina 
window of the opposite house. 
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“THE LITTLE STRANGER.” 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

VENGEANCE, mny dear old Ned! is not that 
avery old story now?” 

“She has never forgiven me, or any of us. 
—What’s that?” 

The sound of the hall-bell was heard. In 
amoment the servant had broughtinatawny- 
colored envelop. ‘Telegram for immediate 
delivery”? was written outside, according to 
the regular formula. Ned looked at it with 
asort of dull awe, timorous, uncertain wheth- 
er he should open it. His wife came over 
and looked atit without speaking. It seemed 
like some torpedo which both were afraid 
even to touch. 

CHAPTER -L 

ABBEYLANDS is described in the various 
books of pedigree as “ the seat of John Ed- 
ward Burton, Esquire,’ and the country 


guide-books and histories dwell in majestic 
and reverential language on its handsome 
buildings, stately woods and rich prairie-like 
demesne. When passing by railway or road, 
the traveller noticed the compact-looking, 
snowy house playing at hide-and seek with 
him behind clumps of trees, and thought, a 
little wistfully, what comfort and tranquil 
happiness were there, while he had his weary 
night’s journey before him. As evening closes 
in, such retreats look specially inviting, and 
we lose sight of them with a sense of sadness. 

The proprietor of Abbeylands was 2 wealthy 
English squire, enjoying seven or eight thou- 
sand a year; married, but childiess. Heand 
his lady lived much abroad, having taken, as 
it was said, a sort of dislike to the place. 
They travelled a good deal, and were now, as 
usual, in foreign parts. He was about five- 
and fifty, and was married to a lady some 
fifteen years younger, who obtained in the 
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district the credit of “ dragging him abroad" 


to gratify her more juvenile tastes. He was 
spoken of with good-natured pity as being 
rather too much under the control of this 
lady, and the official spinsters of the district 
accepted the theory that foreign travel, in 
some mysterious way, could ensure a direct 
line of heirs. 

Abbeylands rather gained by this absentee- 
ism. The house, lands, estate, were handed 
over to Ned Burton—a well-known name— 
the squire’s brother, and his large and pleas- 
ant family of pretty daughters and spirited 
sons, whose brother, in the way of compan- 
ionship, he was, rather than father. They 
managed everything—received the rents— 
hunted~shot—in fact it was theirs virtually, 
as to them it must come, being strictly en- 
tailed. There was no complimenting or 
standing on ceremony in the matter; it had 
by this time been accepted that Ned’s family 
would eventually inherit. 

It was admitted that they had done a vast 
deai during the fourteen or fifteen years’ ab- 
sence of the owners. They had built addi- 
tions, and laid out new gardens, which were 
considered the loveliest in the country. They 
made, indeed, a seventh child for the charm- 
ing gentle-souled Mrs. Edward Burton; for 
she caressed, and fondled, and watched them 
(in the stout moss-trooper’s gauntlets, and 
broad unbecoming helmet, which horticultu- 
ral ladies affect) with quite a mother’s inter- 
est. They were, however, only a background 
for her pets, who played there and chattered 
as she “‘hoed ” and weeded; bound up with 
-them as much as the background of some 
Gainsborough picture is with the family 
groupin front. They were wonderfully hos- 
pitable, and generally had what is called a 
housefal of company, when the cheerful 
racket of good spirits and not too boisterous 
enjoyment prevailed from morning till night. 
The neighbors all agreed that there could be 
no more desirable tenants in occupation, es- 
pecially as compared with the cold, reserved 
and uncongenial owners. 

“ Phelps the clergyman,” as he was called, 
who with his wife dined there about every 
ten days, gave them his good word; while 
the nearest neighbors—their “ next-doors ?— 
the patrician Foragers—connected, as all the 
world knew, with a lord of that name—took 
an affectionate interest in Tom Burton, the 
young guardsman, eldest son and future pro- 
prietor of Abbeylands. Mrs. Forager was 
credited with elaborate designs, and even 


hemes, with laying matrimonial bird-lime, 
in which matter some little injustice was 
done to her. 

The trath was, the young people had ar- 
ranged the business long before; and Tom 
Barton, when he came for vacation from 
school, or from the university, or later, when 
he obtained leave of absence from Wellington 
or Chelsea Barracks, had spent at least three 
quarters of his time with the engaging and 
almost rustic beauty of the neighborhood, 
who bore the name of Lucy Forager. Her 
mother, a woman of the world, might have 
preferred the excitement of stalking that 
“stag of ten,” an elder son, after her own 
fashion; but the game itself came out of 
cover, and surrendered to a more engaging 
huntress. No formal arrangement had been 
made, but it was understood that Lucy was 
to be the future mistress of Abbeylands. 

The two families were curiously contrasted, 
and might seem to have little in common. 
The Foragers were people of small means, 
and obliged through this straitness to breathe 
the unprofitable air of fields and trees; but se- 
cretly the lady preferred to bask in the sultry 
glare of gaslight, and thought artificial flow- 
ers more elegant than natural. She had a 
good easy husband, a perfect gentleman in 
thought and behaviour, but with whom long 
association with this worldly wife, and a nat- 
ural weakness of disposition, had gradually 
accommodated to all her “ ways.” She would 
have preferred, of course, pitching her tent 
in some squeezed little doll’s-house in May 
Pair, where she and her family would have 
enjoyed poor health, little light and accom- 
modation; but a short visit to Abbeylands 
discovered a small two-storied house, a few 
minutes’ walk from these “dear good peo- 
ple,” the Burtons, so advantageous in a tac- 
tical point of view, that she lost no time in 
setting up her small batteries there. The 
two families from the mere score of situation 
became prodigiously intimate; every day de- 
tachments passed to and fro through the lit- 
tle wicket gate which separated both; and 
young Tom the guardsman was “in and out,” 
now fetching Lucy, now seeing her home 
again, during the frequent visits he eame 
down to pay his family. 

Ned Burton, ‘the major,” as he was called, 
having served long in a marching regiment, 
saw the progress of this arrangement with 
great interest, He was a cheerful, hearty, 
good-natured fellow, whom every one e3 
teemed and loved, liking to see his friends, 
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but liking most, of all the company of his fivgg } tified of course by the resentment of the lady, 


smaller children; with them he was like a:' one which lasted for some five or six years. 


grown-up schoolboy, now bursting into the 
schoolroom of a fine morning when they were 
learning their French verbs, and, to the per- 
petual annoyance of the governess, insisting 
on taking them out fora romp in the park, 
or a splash in the boat on the pond. 

In vain both mother and governess protest- 
ed gravely against this serious interference 
with education. The happy father would re- 
ceive their expostulations, when the escapade 
was over, With the awkwardness of a detected 
schoolboy, but was presently encouraging 
fresh disorders. Nothing delighted him so 
much as to lead forth his little band on some 
expedition of joyous mischief; and the neigh- 
bors often encountered in the woods or green 
lanes the little girls, who were daring and 
nimble as monkeys, climbing the trees for 
birds’ nests, or rushing in full cry after 
“papa,” who had become a head of game, to 
lend excitement to a “ paper chase.” 

Ned Burton was as honest as the sun, and 
as true as steel. He was indeed said not to 
know much of the world, though it is sur- 
prising how many people thus deficient get 
through the world more respectably than 
those who do. Careless, joyous, and without 
acare for his own interests, he had fared 
well. A younger son with a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, he had been givena com- 
mission, had “run through’? his means in a 
year or two, and to cure his decayed fortunes, 
had married a girl without a shilling. This 
step, though it speedily added six children to 
his responsibilities, had not been so injurious 
tohis fortunes as his friends lugubriously 
prophesied. His brother “came forward,” 
paid his debts, and made a fresh settlement 
onhim, Through this he had again “run” 
in a few years, when something fresh had to 
be done. 

Just at this crisis in “ paar Ned’s affairs”? 
came the news that Mr. Burton was about to 
marry a lady who report said was a governess, 
and of whose character his brother, Ned 
Burton, must have heard something disadvan- 
tageous. For, though easy-going by nature, 
he protested loudly and vehemently against 
this step, as bringing disgrace on the family; 

d he susiained this objection so intemper- 
ately that, as might be expected, the brother 
was only confirmed in his resolution, and the 
marriage took place with the least possible 
delay. 

A bitter family estrangement followed, for- 


During this time, Ned Burton struggled, no 
one imew how, much helped by his friends, 
and contriving to keep his place in the army 
—no one knew how, also. At last Mr. Bur- 
ton fell sick of a dangerous illness, when the 
major flew to his bedside, and nursed him 
through it so tenderly and successtully, that 
a slow recovery followed, and the brothers 
were reconciled. 

It was from this date that the major and. 
his family were formally recognized as heirs 
to the fine Abbeylands estate, and were duly 
installed at the house: he having at last, 
though reluctantly, relinquished the azmy. 
His son Tom became a favorite with his un- 
ele, though not with his uncle’s wife, whose 
influence it was remarked was growing weak; 
was petted, placed in the guards, and sup- 
plied with a handsome allowance. 

Mr. Burton’s health, however, remained 
feeble, and travelin Algiers and even in In- 
dia having been preseribed, he spent a great 
deal of the year in journeying through those 
countries. 


CHAPTER I. 


Nep Burton was a strong well-set man, 
with light hair, good-natured eyes that twin- 
kled with some lurking jest, anda rough buff 
mustache, that always seemed to havea smile 
secreted in its bushes. He seemed to be 
always entering, browned and heated with 
the sun, his clothes—notably the edge of his 
trousers—all over dust, with one or two of 
his wild girls hanging on to his arm. This 
grouping, if he ever sat for his picture, would 
bring him most familiarly to his friends’ re- 
collection. The morning on which our story 
commences, he had thus entered the draw- 
ing-room to his wife. 

“Tam going to the station to meet Tom,” 
he said, “and Dolly says I must take her. 
No schoolbooks, you know, for the next three 
days; 4 marriage is always a holiday, you 
know.” 

Mrs. Burton smiled. “It’s not a marriage 
yet,” she said; “Toi is only going to ask 
Lucy; though, indeed,” with a sigh, ‘there 
is no need to be in a hurry.” 

“No, of course, dear. You and I took our 
time. didn’t we? consulted parents and all 
that. and it has turned out very badly, on the 
whule, hasn’t it? We'rean awful illustration 
of ‘marry in haste and repent at leisure.” 
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Dolly, a bright refined child of ten years 
old, hauling at her father’s arm as if it were 
aship’srope, quite understood this irony, and 
screamed with delight. ‘Yes, it turned out 
shockingly.” 

“How dare you?” said Ned, hoisting her 
up suddenly to kiss her. “We must take 
Widgey and all the rest to meet Tom. Give 
mamma’s compliments to Miss Perkes, and 
tell her to shut all schoolbooks. And we'll 
take the terriers too—Viper, Vixen, and the 
whole set.” 

Mrs. Burton could say nothing; she was 
very happy that morning, and when Dolly 
had rushed off eagerly on her errand she said 
softly: . 

‘Indeed, everything has turned out only 
too happily. I think it is only a reward, 
dear, for your faith, love and patience under 
many trials. I feel I was accountable for 
most of them.” 

“Your? said he, warmly; “why, what 
would have become of me without you and 
the little ones? I should have ended as I 
began, 2 useless, idle, good-for-nothing fellow 
that no one cared about, I declare I was 
new-born when Imet you. Wehad to rough 
itfor a few years; but now, dearest, see 
where we are. There you are, the Lady of 
Abbeylands, and it never had a fairer or finer 
lady to rule over it, not even excepting the 
present Mrs. Burton.” 

“YT wish—I wish, dear,” said his wife, anx- 
iously, after a short pause, ‘‘that you would 
make up that old feud; there will be a good 
opportunity now, on Tom’s marriage, when 
they come here. It would be only generous, 
just in your handsome cordial way, to say 
that you went too far, and that you had 
learned to know her real merit; for she has 
been a good wife to him.” 

“You don’t know the woman,” he said; 
“and as to being a good wife, I doubt it.” 

“But see how she has behaved. We are 
in a peculiar position; no man is cordial to 
his nextheir. She might have poisoned Bur- 
ton’s mind.” 

Poisoned him, I really thought you were 
going to say. There are reasons for that; 
she had no settlement, no power to make 
one, and she had wit enough to see that if 
anything happened to her husband, Tom and 
I would deal liberally with her. Heaven 
knows I wish and pray that he may live long, 
long as I will myself. Tom will have all one 
day, and that’s sufficient. No, no, dear; we 
are doing very well on the present footing.” 


“I feared it was no use to ask you, dear- 
est,” she said; “it is the only point on which 
I have ever found you obstinate.” 

The party scampered away to the railway, 
to meet Tom, who was to arrive by the twelve 
o’clock train. It was a joyous walk; Ned 
stepping on with long strides, carrying his 
favorite thick stick; Dolly, her companions, 
and the terriers skipping and playing round 
him, like dolphins disporting round some 
river-god. Ina few minutes Tom arrived, 
and was led back in procession. A tal} fair 
young fellow, with an even level face, and ¢ 
slight silky mustache that was almost white. 
There was a laugh in bis eyes, but about his 
mouth a firmness that looked like purpose, if 
events that required purpose to direct them 
should arise in his path. He was fond of his 
father—called him Ned, as did ali the family, 
’ “Here are the presents,” he said, pointing 
toa leathern casket which-he carried care- 
fully—“ yours, mine and mother’s. And I 
have done it handsomely this time, Ned; but 
that’s your lookout—you told me, you know.” 

“Allright, my dear boy; why shouldn’t 
you doit handsomely? It will be all yours 
one of these days, to make ducks and drakes 
of. No, I didn’t mean that. It’s good, my 
making such a speech, who make ducks and 
drakes of everything?’ 

“*You never saw such diamonds, father,” 
went On the young man; Dolly, here, will be 
longing for them; but she must wait for her 
turn.?? 

“IT am glad you have done it liberally, 
Tom,” said his father; “ you have no reason 
to be scraping and paring—a dashing young 
heir like you.” 

In the drawing-room the casket was opened, 
to exclamations of delight; and the diamond 
earrings, cross, etc., were displayed. It was 
agreed that Tom had done the thing hand- 
somely, as became his position and prospects. 
Then he set off, through the little gate, on 
his mission to Mrs. Forager. That lady re- 
ceived him with a rough affection, which 
made part of her wallet of devices.” 

“You know, my dear Tom Burton,” she 
said, “Iam an old lady that has seen the 
world, and am privileged to speak my mind. 
TI know all about what you and Lucy have 
settled between you. What do either of you 
care about the consent of old people like me 
and her father? But I am obliged to sou, all 
the same, for paying me the compliment.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Forager—” 

“Well, now that that formality is gone 
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through, I don’t mind telling you that I am 
delighted, sincerely and genuinely delighted. 
Haven’t I seen by this time what a dear 
sweet pair are your good kind father and 
mother? whose attention to us I never can 
forget. My dear boy, don’t you know, if you 
hadn’t a shilling in the world, I would be 
proud to have you for a son-in-law?” 

“ My dear mother-in-law to be,” said the 
young man, gayly, “you will make me blush,” 

There was something in his tone that 
seemed as if he made light of these compli- 

“ments, With a coriously foxlike look in her 
eye, she went on: 

“It’s for my little Lucy’s sake, you know. 
if it was some poor curate, and she had really 
sether affections on him, I wonldn’t stand 
in the way; no, indeed, though people do 
set Me down asa worldling. Z know how 
they talk. But sit down there quietly, and 
let us come to business (you know you called 
me mother-in-law). You heard from your 
uncle; tell me what he said, what he'll do, 
Yon know I must ask these things, like a 
family doctor. 

After explaining everything in the most 
satisfactory way, the young man went to seek 
Lucy, who had been waiting in a fluttering 
retirement while these preliminaries had been 
gone through, 


CBRAPTER HI. 


Lucy ForaGer was a bright, petite, con- 
fiding creature, a little-vehement and excit- 
able on occasion, witha corner for romance; 
but still a standing miracle for al) who knew 
her, how she had come so simple, even rus- 
tie and unworldly, from the hands of that 
finessing and intriguing mother. It was a 
marvel that there was literally not a particle 
of the maternal quality in the daughter; nay, 
she had so much simple filial trust and affec- 
tion, that her own qualities quite colored up 
the parent’s into handsome amiable virtues, 
This faith made her look on with reverence 
and respect while mamma was pursuing some 
of her favorite manceuvres, 

Tom met her withenthusiasm. ‘‘ Wehave 
been talking business,” he said, ‘and all is 
settled.” 

“And mamma made no difficulties,’ said 
she, alittle nervously. ‘ O, she is very fond 
of me; I knew she wouldn’t.” 

“So did I,” said the youth, smiling. “No, 
she was most gracious. Uncle has behaved 
nobly. In his letter, which has been amonth 


coming, he promises ‘to take care of us? 
which he afterwards translates into good Eng- 
lish as fifteen hundred a year. We shan’t 
want more, dear Lucy—nor, indeed, so much; 
as we must not part with papa, nor with Ab- 
beylands—your future home.” 

The little girl, ali affection as she was, en- 
tered with interest into these earthly details. 
These were the only few particles of the ma- 
ternal leaven that had worked into her sys- 
tem. Nearly an hour passed away in such 
communications. ” ; 

“Then there is the dinner-party to-day,” 
he said, on parting, “There is Phelps the 
clergyman, and the doctor, and a lot more 
coming, to pay homage to the future Princess 
of Abbeylands; this is all in your honor. I 
assure you, Ned and mother are quite ‘shaken 
out’ on the strength of all this. There is to 
be new furniture, and a new carriage, and 
who knows but one of these days the old 
family baronetey? How fine that would 
sound—Sir Thomas and Lady Burton! But, 
indeed, we don’t want that; I do hope that 
dear old Ned will long enjoy it.” 

“O yes, yes!” said Lucy, gravely, seeing 
there was some impropriety in the specula- 
tion, These conflicts between prospects and 
affection are embarrassing; and it would be 
awkward to put the most affectionate heir to 
the test—whether, if he were given the 
power, he would revive those by whom he 
has benefited, and restore what he has ep- 
joyed. Butourcouple were as sincere as 
any in the world, 

The dinner came round. It was known 
that this was to be a kind of official festival, 
when the long talked-of arrangement was to 
be confirmed. The hosts wore a kind of 
pleased and even nervous importance, the 
young guardsman having a sort of flushed 
pride in his face and air; the guests, affect- 
ing a congratulatory manner, attended with 
smiling and rubbing of hands. This was to 
be specially noted in Phelps the clergyman, 
and lady, and in Filgate the local doctor. 
There were also a lady and gentleman who 
lived ina little box that topped the neighbor- 
ing hill, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hunter. These 
persons made up that typical band of local 
supernumeraries who hold up the fringes of 
some wealthy family ina place kept in good 
style, and have a sort of prescriptive right to 
be asked to dinner. In such relations there 
is always an air of smiling obsequiousness—a 
deference and confidence in corners. Such 
families hold their little German court. Mr 
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Phelps, a round-faced, twinkling-eyed cler- 
gyman, was asort of spiritual humorist for 
the party, and was tenderly interested in all 
that concerned them. (Doctor Dilly, the rec- 
tor, was seventy-five—long past his work— 
and it was a scandal the way he clung to his 
place; but when he should be taken away, 
the family would to a certainty recommend 
his hard-working curate, Phelps.) 

Mr. and Mrs, Charles Hunter were of the 
numerous class who are said to be born for 
society—who advance through it with a sort 
of swimming rather than a walking motion. 
Such glide in and ont, very well oiled, be- 
tween all the different groups, and every one 
pronounces them charming, Indeed, one 
might envy their exceptional position, occu- 
pying a position analogous to that of a belle 
at a ball; and like the lilies of the field, they 
seemed not to have the trouble of sewing or 
spinning, but dined from home and went on 
visits to country houses for three-quarters 
of the year. Yet they were what Mrs. For- 
ager wonld have contemptuously called “ poor 
famished creatures,” being supposed to 
have but four or five hundred a year, or 
even less; but when people arc thus support- 
ed by their friends, it becomes easy to live 
on a very little. 

Mr. Charles Hunter owed this to his own 
happy manner, and to his wife’s singing 
“°Gin a body meet a body,” in a very able 
and lifelike manner, giving a careful native 
pronunciation to the word “boody.” This 
defence of some little amatory impropriety 
was imperishably associated with her; and 
with it, more happy than many a public sing- 
er, she secured her almost daily bread, rich 
dishes, champagne, ete., and lodgings for 
weeks at atime. There are many of these 
wandering Willies about, male and female, 
who thus earn what may be calculated af 
worth some two or three hundred a year. 
Her husband was on system one of her great- 
est admirers, being always enrapt in delight 
when the “ boody”’? met, or kissed, or other- 
wise welcomed the person who was coming 
through the rye; but what secured him board 
and lodging was the proprietorship of a cer- 
tain Lord Degunter, the absolute fee of whom 
seemed to be literally vested in him. 

Of this nobleman, his seat in the country 
as well as his town-house, his private affiurs, 
his tradesmen, cash, he appeared to have 
complete disposal; and by always having a 
letter from him in his pecket, and by having 
just come from, or being on the eve of going 


down to, Degunter, he came to be considered 
as a portion of that nobleman, his adminis- 
trator, heir and assign. At Desunter he had 
his private room; through Degunter he ob- 
tained other noblemen and gentlemen; and 
without any qualification of position, genius, 
or ability, beyond easy manners and a de- 
lightful self-confidence (assisted, of course, 
by the “ boody ”’), he was extremely poptlar, 
especially with the ladies. 

He it was who now took Tom mysteriously 
aside, as for some important communication, 
and said, “ Delighted! it is the right thing to 
do, and I admire you for it” The lad pres- 
ently glided round to the ladies with compli- 
ments and jests, and was greeted with smiles, 
Now arrived, with a rustling as of falling 
leaves on a windy day, Mr. and Mrs. Forager, 
and the charming Lucy, blushing and with 
drooping eyes, whom Ned Burton advanced 
to meet with a specially tender and hearty 
manner. Mr. Forager, a gentlemanly and 
reserved person, followed unnoticed at the 
close. Tom felt as if he was in adream; 
indeed, there was something in the looks and 
smiles of all the faces about him that sug- 
gested the peculiar atmosphere of a wedding- 
day. 

Mrs. Forager, resplendent in a rich blue 
satin, which the riches of her proper person 
seemed to overflow in billows, was volubly 
confidential with the host. She was received 
in a new character now, and considered that- 
the happy result was fairly owing to herown 
exertions, The dinner was on a festival 
scale, the family plate, of which she com- 
placently took stock, glittering on buffet and 
board. 

It was towards the close, when the repast 
had been cleared away, that Mr. Charles 
Hunter, who was considered to do everything 
with the most charming apropos, rose to 
make a few observations, saying as he did so, 
that he was sure that what be was about to 
do, though a little foreign to what was ob- 
served on such occasions, would be but an 
interpretation of what was in every one’s 
heart.” Though personally he went about a 


good deal, and his friends were kind enough 


to give him opportunities of seeing their do- 
mestic hearths, it had rarely been his lot to 
take part in so interesting and touching a 
proceeding as the present. They all knew of 
what character it was. They were all neigh- 
bors, friends—warm friends. They all felta 
thrill of happiness when the happiness of his 
dear host and hostess was concerned. That 
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was the point he was coming to. Circum- 
Stances of a peculiar character had placed 
their friend, whom he might be privileged to 
call to his face what he was affectionately 
called behind his back—Ned Burton—in an 
important and exceptional position; and no 
man, in his poor judgment, filled it with 
more honor to himself or delight to his 
friends. That position proved the love, trust 
and appreciation of others who were far 
away. That our dear friend, Ned Burton, 
with his amiable lady, might long live to 
adorn that position, and rule as he had done 
at Abbeylands, was, he knew, the wish dear- 
est to all their hearts. 

This speech was considered a model of 
feeling and iact, and produced a warm glow 
of gushing affection all round the table. Ev- 
ery one felt a sort of emotion, and honest 
Ned Barton returned thanks with feeling, 
and a “ May God bless you all?’ He said 
that as to his own position, which his friend 
alluded to, no one more than himself regret- 
ted the continued absence of ‘bis dear broth- 
er, whose place his unworthy self held that 
day. He supposed that it was useless pro- 
testing that time of day; his brother wished 
him to be there, and he was there; and, in 
fact, he might say that both looked on them- 
selves as trustees and administrators for the 
young and happy couple down there, on 
whom it must ultimately devolve in the 
course Of nature. All he could say was, he 
would do his best, for the rest of his life, to 
merit the good opinion of the dear friends he 
saw about him. 

There were a few more speeches, and then 
the ladies went into the handsome drawing- 
rooms, The same indescribable tone was 
diffused over all—the soft light, the pleasant 
faces, the congratulatory air. 

Every one was, or affected to be, happy. 
Mrs, Forager’s eyes—the billows surging over 
the blue dress as she sat on the ottoman— 
wandered with pride to the older Burtons, 
who from squares and ovals looked down on 
the new connection. Ned Burton had taken 
her on an expedition with her daughter and 
Tom, to show her the boudoir which, newly 
and resplendently furnished, was to be Lucy’s 
for the future, 

Indeed, the night was, for the little girl 
herself, one Arabian Night’s Entertainment, 
and though her heart was not much affected 
by these things, they became fairly like 
background for the figures in the centre, 
The presents, the diamond earrings and 
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brooch with which it was insisted she should 
be invested for the night, the smiling hom- 
age of all, the almost affectionate tenderness 
of her future father-inaw, even Mr. Hun- 
ter’s “‘ graceful’? speeches, all this made it 
for her like a dream. : 

To Ned Burton and his family, it seemed 
as though on this night their possession of 
the old home and its splendor had for the 
first time received public recognition and 
confirmation. 

Of course, on such an occasion, the 
“boody” that wished to be so gallantly treat- 
ed in the rye made her rather sophistical de- 
fence; and Mrs. Hunter, in honor of the fes- 
tival, put forth extra powers. Never was 
she so arch, so pouting, so demure, so confi- 
dential with the keys of the piano; and her 
husband, for whom it was now about the 
fiteen-hundredth time of repetition, listened 
with that delighted air of interest in which 
he never failed. The attention really an- 
swered for a claque, or that covering which 
the orchestra supplies where an ancient so- 
prano is weak on a high note; for where a 
husband is seen tu listen to his wife’s per- 
formance with all the rapt attention due toa 
first performance, and gravely shaking his 
head at whoever whispers, people think that 
there must ke some charm in gifts which, 
though antiquated, can never flag with such 
acoustant admirer. It was admitted that 
the performer had never gone through the 
rye, or defended general osculation, with 
such piquancy or success, 

It soon came to eleven o’clock, when the 
pleasant doctor and rollicking-eyed Phelps 
had to depart. The Foragers were to walk 
home—Lucy, of course, attended by her 
lover; Mrs. Forager casting a look of pride 
at the handsome stairs and hall, and perhaps 
assuring herself of much delightful residence 
ifthis charming abode. There was a little 
brass lantern for family use, which Tom 
lighted; and giving his arm to his Lucy, set 
forth down the little private path; Mr. For- 
ager and his lady following. It was a moon- 
light night, and the rays dappled the path 
before the steps of the “ happy pair.”’ 

* * * * = * * 

Almost at the same moment, Billings the 
railway porter was tramping along the high 
road from the station with a tawny-colorec 
envelop in his pocket, for the speedy delivery 
of which he knew he should be handsomely 
rewarded. He arrived at Abbeylands about 
twelve o’clock, when Ned and his wife were 
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in the deserted drawing-room, talking placid- 
ly over the happy scenes of that night. The 
immediate subject of their conversation was 
Lucy’s boudoir. “In fact, my dear,’ said 
Ned, “I think the best and simplest thing 
would be what they do in France—throw 
down the west wall altogether, and build a 
small quarter for the happy pair. Give them, 
in short, a place of their own, which they 
can -hold until I go under, when I suppose 
they must be welcome to this.” 

Mrs. Burton was ruminating abstractedly. 

“Tt always seems to me so odd,”’ she said, 
“about your brother giving up this place, 
one of the loveliest in England: itis incom- 
prehensible.” 

“Not to me,” he answered. “ I compre- 
hend. He knows what the woman would be 
capable of if they came home; he has great 
love for me, and he would not expose us to 
her vengeance.” 

“ Vengeance, my dear old Ned! is not that 
a very old story now?” 

* She has never forgiven me, or any of us. 
—What’s that ?” 

The sound of the hall-bell was heard. In 
a moment the servant had brought in a taw- 
ny-colored envelop. “Telegram for immedi- 
ate delivery,” was written outside according 
to the regular formula. Ned looked at it 
with a sort of dull awe, timorous, uncertain 
whether he should open it. His wife came 
over and looked at it without speaking. It 
seemed like a torpedo which aie were 
afraid even to touch. 

“Why, what on earth does this mean?” 
said Ned, impatiently, and almost at once 
tore it open. He read, and the wife read 
over his shoulder: 


“Alsiers, 

“We have some wonderful news for you. 
Lydia this morning gave birth to a son and 
heir, quite unexpectedly. Mother and child 
are both doing well. Iam overjoyed, as you 
may imagine, but will take due care of you 
and yours. We shallcome home to Abbey- 
lands as soon as she is fit to travel. Will 
write by this post.” 

As they made out this last word, they 
heard the voice of Tom under the windows, 
singing, as he returned with his lantern. 

Poor disinherited Tom! 


CHAPTER Iv. 


THE night of almost agony that followed 
in that house of Abbeylands, on the receipt 
of that fatal telegram, may be conceived. The 
disinherited family seemed to themselves as 
though they had lost all, and had now to be- 
gin the world afresh. But this was only a 
morbid and overstrained view, produced by 
the ertel and fatal shock, the bitter and sud- 
den awakening from the delightful dream in 
which they had been indulging. In vain 
they said to themselves, “After all, we had 
no right to count on this reversion, we ought 
tobe glad that this good brother-who has 
been so kind and generous, and who intend- 
ed to be yet more kind and generous, bas — 
now found his reward. It is only in the 
proper course of things that he should look 
to having an heir, to whom his estates should 
descend. It is unworthy that we should 
feel more than the first pangs of disappoint- 
ment. We should try and rejoice in what 
must make him so happy.” 

Still, as may be imagined, reasoning is not 
to be applied to such cases; and there was a 
eruel dramatic propriety of effectin the coup, 
which made it doubly mortifying. The festi- 
vat of that night, the congratulations, the fic- 
titious certainty which seemed to have been 
imparted to their position, these elements 
made this sudden reverse more poignant and 
unendurable. After nearly twenty years of 
enjoyment, a sort of prescription seemed to, 
give them a title, and that length of time 
made it appear as though they were deprived 
of something that belonged to them. 

Yet, after all, setting apart this metaphysi- 
cal view, there was much to comfort them. 
Their brother, generous and just, even from 
his pure satisfaction at what had befallen 
him, was certain to take care that they should 
suffer as little as possible from the ehange. 
As Mrs. Burton aorged again and again 
through that weary night, striving to comfort 
her poor Ned, he would be lavish in his gen- 
erosity. But Ned sat there not able to raise 
his head, without speaking, and utterly 
crushed by the blow that had fallen upon 
them. 

Strange to say, their son, Tom the disin- 
herited, took the matter easily enough. 
“ We shall do very well,” he said, ‘I dare 
say. After all, we had no right to assume 
that this was to go on permanently. I am 
sure you and mother wanted but few loxu- 
ries for yourself; it was always of us you 
were thinking.” 
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“Yes, Tom,” said his father, bitterly, “it 
Was my prayer and hope that you would one 
day have all this place, It was not my fault 
if Ibelieved that you would. They led me 
on, and surely any one after going on nearly 
twenty years might naturally think so; and 
I dare say there’s some jugeglery in it still. 
That devil of a woman, I know, has never 
forgiven me, and would do us an ill turn if 
she could.” 

“ Not she, Ned, and she couldn’t. I must 
only work my way with Lucy, and to tell 
you the truth, I shall be very glad to have to 
do something for my living instead of being 
an idle gentleman. Besides, this telegram is 
not very communicative. Let us wait for a 
few days until the letter comes, it will be 
time enough then to talk about the matter.”’ 
He gave his mother much comfort by his 
cheery manner, and his advice seemed sensi- 
ble. But his father shook his head. 

It was determined to wait for the letter be- 
fore communicating the news to any one, 
even to the Foragers. Though this might 
seem good policy, the necessity for acting a 
part that it induced was yet more painful, 
especially the having to listen to, and enter 
into, Mrs. Forager’s delighted forecastings 
and auticipations of living at Abbeylands. 
She was shrewd enough, however, to sce that 
there was a cloud over the family, and that 
the enthusiasm of the festival night bad 
greatly abated. But she set it down to quite 
another reason, and picking out the lady of 
the house as the most likely agent, assumed 
that the family were trying to get the young 
man out of the business; and with some 
alarm she began to get ready to encounter 
this new state of affairs, Poor soul! it was 
not the first time that she had to do battle 
for a prize secured with infinite pains aud 
Tabor. 

After ten dreary days had gone by, arrived 
the letter. In this fashion did Mr. Burton 
write: 

“My DEAR BrornER:—I sent you a tele- 
gram announcing the blessing which has been 
sent to us, and I am now glad to be able to 
write that mother and child are doing admi- 
rably. Heisa fine young boy, strong and 
cries lustily, Iam in such spirits, and they 
tell me I look five years younger. Lydia is 
everything I could wish, indeed, I never can 
forget the way she has borne all this. 

“ow as to our plans. She will soon be 
able to be moved, and is upto-day. She lus 
expressed a wish that we should go and stay 


fora time at Abbeylands, and indeed it is 
only right that our young heir should spend 
some of his early days in the air of the old 
place, and should be seen by the tenants. I 
ain afraid you will think we want to inter- 
fere with you and yours, but you must not 
think of stirring yet. I know that you and 
Lydia never did hit it off, but you will now 
see that it is best to let bygones be bygones, 
and all these old differences disappear. As 
for Tom, I will take care of him just as be- 
fore; and anything I can do for you, my dear 
Ned, you may depend on me to do. I shall 
take care of you allasfarasIcan. Give Miss 
Lucy my congratulations. I am sure Tom 
will make her happy. Lydia is so well to- 
day, and so eager to get home, that I should 
not be surprised if we started within the 
week. Iwill ask you, therefore, to get some 
rooms ready for us, But do not inconveni- 
ence yourself in any way. 
“ Always yours, my dear brother, 
“JoHN BURTON.” 


Ned Burton read this document slowly 
aloud to the family. ‘“‘ There,” hesaid, after 
a pause; “there is our order of ejectment. 
Turned out on the world at my age; God 
help us!’ And the mortification before the 
neighbors!’ 

“No, no, dear,” said his wife; “surely he 
says it will make no difference. All will go 
on as befure. And he says he will take care 
of Tom.” 

“Tv’s no use disguising the thing from our- 
selves—he is trying to break the fall. We 
must go—at once.” 

“Ned is right,” said Tom; “it is a polite 
turnout. But there is nothing so dreadful— 
except, indeed, the mortification. Uncle 
Burton will do all he can for us, and there is 
no compliment in accepting it, as this sudden 
business gives us a claim on him,’’ 

“ He has nothing to do with it!” said Ned, 
vehemently, “nothe. Itis this wicked schem- 
ing adventuress. It is part of the deep long 
game she has been playing. She wants to 
ruin me, and with me, us all.” 

“ My dear Ned,” said his son, “ nothing of 
the kind; that is too old a story now, and 
forgotten long ago. We must conciliate her, 
and, as uncle says, let bygones be bygones.” 

“T telt you I know better, and you will see 
that what I say will come true. She has been 
only biding Ler time. She told me once that 
she kad an account to settle, but that it 
might stand over.” 
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“But why?” said his son, curiously; “you 
never injured her beyond opposing her mar- 
Triage, and she succeeded in spite of your 
opposition.” 

“Tt was not so much that,” said Ned, look- 
ing on the ground; “there was more. I be- 
haved stupidly and revengefully, I fear. I 
ought to have let it alone when the mischief 
was done, It was malignant of me, lown 
it,?? 

“Bat what do yor mean, father? Let us 
know the worst, You never told us this 
before.” 

“ Because I foolishly believed in all those 
speeches, that bygones were to be bygones, 
Remember, I tell you, that this is but the 
beginning, and only a part of a echeme, and 
she has delayed it the longer to make us feel 
it more bitterly. I never told you, even,” he 
said, turning to his wife; “ but listen to what 
happened then, and you will judge her as I 
do.” The major then gave ashort account 
of what took place at the time of his broth- 
er’s marriage, and of which what follows is 
an abstract. 


CHAPTER V. 


Every one had looked upon Mr. Burton of 
Abbeylands as a confirmed old bachelor, 
Therefore, when news of his intended mar- 
riage came home to that place it was a com- 
pletesurprise. The young ladies of the dis- 
trict, the five daughters of the clergyman,the 
disengaged girls of several squires, had all 
fondly clung to the hope that the prize would 
sooner or later be drawn by one of their party, 
and as Mr, Burton grew older their chances 
were considered to be improving. 

It soon got abroad that the lady selected 
was aclergyman’s daughter of some attrac- 
tions, and this added bitterness to the disap- 
pointment, for it proved that there had been 
reasonable grounds for the local calculations. 
Had it been a lady of tide or great wealth, 
the disappointed would have been perfectly 
satisfied. By-and-by it was known that old 
Mr. Burton, as he was now called, was about 
to “make a fool of himself?’ “bad been 
taken in,” and that the chosen lady was no 
other than a governess whom he had met 
with in a respectable family. 

Such was the palatable news that reached 
Ned Burton, then quartered in some garrison 
town of the kingdom. It filled him with an- 
ger and mortification. He firmly believed 


that his poor brother’s natural good-natura 
and chivalry had been imposed upon, and 
that pity and loyalty, when he was once en- 
gaged, made him hold tothe engagement, 
Ned, who was then captain, was convinced 
in his soul that John Burton was in this con- 
dition, and only wanted the support of a firm 
mind and the brother he was fond of, to be 
rescued from this snare, 

Then came indignation and even fury. He 
Pictured to himself his brother as tortured 
tiserably, and longing to be free. On this, 
he actually set out, determined to strain ev- 
ery nerve in the canse. 

He had ascertained that the lady’s name 
was Lydia Irving, and with some difficulty 
discovered that of the family with whom she 
had been staying. He went straight to them, 
and heard their accouns of her, which justi- 
fied his suspicions. They had no serious 
charges to bring against her, save that she 
had deceived them in some matters, was cold, 
vindictive and intriguing. Mr. Burton had 
been staying at the same hotel with them at 
Wiesbaden, and she had laid herself out to 
attract him. Mr. Burton, who had been very 
intimate with them, had suddenly grown 
cold; while she had become very careless in 
her duties, and wanting in respect. They 
had been obliged to tell her that she must 
leave their service; but this had been done 
without anger. Thesame day Mr. Burton 
came, and with a trembling voice and ex- 
cited manner said that he had come to let 
them know that, however they might.choose 
to treat a poor helpless girl, she was not as 
unfriended as they mightsuppose. In fature 
he would be her protector and friend, and he 
insisted on knowing the reason of the “ ca- 
price”? that could turn out upon the world a 
poor girl who had been their faithful drudge 
60 long. 

The lady who was at the head of the fam- 
ily, with due dignity, declined to enter on the 
matter with him in such a tone, which, in~ 
deed, their acquaintance did not justify. 
The governess had not yet left them, and her 
behaviour during the short time that she re- 
mained was infinitely contemptuous and de- 
fiant. She told them that she had too long 
put up with their tyranny, and that, thank 
Heaven! she was now free from them, and 
would be quite as good a lady as any of them, 
Perhaps even the day might come when shs 
would be able to repay them. She would 
never forget their treatment. Parents, chil- 
dren, servants—she had a little account with 
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each, All this was spuken with a white face, 
and darkling brow, and compressed lip. They 
saw that this sense of injury had been all 
this time rankling within her, and was no 
sudden outbreak. The family, who had re- 
ally tried to treat her justly and indulgently, 
could only think that her brain had been a 
little excited by the sudden turn of fortune, 
and merely wished to be rid of her with as 
little delay as possible, 

Tn this state of things the captain arrived, 
He went to bis brother’s rooms first, and 
found that he was absent. He then walked 
down to those of the family whose governess 
the future wife had been. Ie told them his 
business bluntly, spoke of the disgrace and 
misery that was certain to attend this step. 
“T am convinced,” he said, “that she is an 
adventuress, and has imposed on my brother. 
But, by Heaven, I am determined to expose 
her, Who is she? What do you know of 
her?” 

They told him that, after their treatment 
by Mr. Burton, they were not inclined to in- 
terfere in the affair, but would let matters 
take their course. Ned’s honest manner, 
however, and his genuine distress, aided pos- 
sibly by the litle human weakness of desir- 
ing to punish the offender, made them more 
communicative, and they told bim they had 
recently begun to suspect that she was not 
what she had represented herself to them. 
Her story had been that she was the daugh- 
ter of a clergyman, whose second wife made 
home very unhappy, and that she had in fact 
been driven to earn her bread by the unen- 
durable treatment she had received. For 
proof of this she wished reference to be made, 
not to the clergyman, but to the doctor’s and 
some other leading families, who bad vouched 
for her in the handsomest way. They bad 
recently met some one from the district, who 
had described some matters that did not 
quite agree with her account; and her own 
singular behaviour had made this suspicion 
almost a certainty. 

The captain, who at this time of his life 
was hasty and impetuous, flew away to look 
for his brother, and found him walking with 
a lady and gentleman, the former of whom 
his instinct told him was the governess. With- 
out preface he told his brother that he must 
not take this foolish step; that he was im- 
posed upon. “This lady is not what she 
pretends to be; she has deceived other peo- 
ple.” 


“You must not speak of her that way in 
my presence; I will not listen to such slan- 
ders!’ 

“ This is the old story,”’said she, fixing her 
eye steadily on the accuser; “I told you 
something of the kind would be certain to 
be brought up.” 

“You did, and you have borne too tnuch 
of this sort of thing already. Ned, you mean 
well, but it is not fair to this lady, and you 
are too much of a gentleman, I know, to 
persist.?? 

“ You are infatuated,” said Ned, warmly: 
“your eyes are blinded to the truth.” 

“And therefore,’ said she, coldly, “you 
had better not interfere. Go your way and 
leave us to ours,” 

“My dear Ned, you mean well, but we 
cannot tolerate your interference here. You 
owe apologies to this lady.” 

“T owe it to her to justify what I have said, 
and that is all the apology I can make.” 

He instantly conceived the idea of finding 
out the clergyman and his family whose 
daughter she was supposed to be. He set off 
without letting his brother know of his de- 
sign, and the following day was in England, 
and in the drawing-room of the parsonage, 
receiving from the clergyman a tittle biogra- 
pby of his daughter. She was dead—had 
died two or three years before—did not get 
on with her stepmother, and being a little per- 
verse, had gone to bea governess, She had 
black hair—the other had brown. She was 
tall—the adventuress was short. The latter, 
having the same name had no doubt taken 
advantage of this condition of affairs and 
passed herself off'as the clergyman’s daughter, 

With this intelligence Ned hastened back 
anc sought an interview with his brother and 
intended. He related all that he knew, but 
made no impression. The lady looked at 
Ned and said: 

“You have again failed. You are my en- 
emy, and I know it. Now Iam your enemy 
and you shall some day feel that I can hate 
equally as strong as yourself. Now leave us 
in peace for we do not desire your presence.’ 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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; CHAPTER I. 

My Aunt Bertha was one of those some- 
what rare women who remain single from 
_ choice; shaving—so. my mother told me—re- 

jected more than one good offer of marriage. 
She was comely’ in person, had a pleasant 
voice, and could “turn her hand to _any- 
thing.” 

This last’. qualification made her a greater 
treasure in a family, where there were half a 
dozen children—more or less—than all the 
silver, gold and jewels buried by Captain 
Kidd, no doubt, and which are. still faithfully 
guarded by the grim spectres he set asa 
watch over them. © 

During the long winter ‘evenings she was 
often enticed into the realms of legendary 
lore. 
ever slipped from her memory. Whether 
merry, Indicrous, romantic and pathetic, or 
seasoned with a spice of diablerie, she was 
sure to engage the attention of her hearers. 
Miné was fairly chained, and when, in some 
chosen corner of the enchanted domain of 
romance, she was wont. to raise the misty 
veil which concealed:some movldering abbey 


Few stories that she had read orheard - 


or ivy-wreathed eastle, the picture was ‘se 
vividly-depicted as to seem almost a reality. 
I could see the ponderons door swing bdok 
on‘its rusty hinges, and entering with“ bated 
breath,” threaded with her the ‘long desolate 
passages and dim dusty corridors. The iltu- 
sion was not lessened when at jast we cathe 
to a stately chamber, with’ a gleam of red 
coals in the deep-mcuthed fireplace, diffusing 
through the room a weird dusky light, dad 
hunting at gliding shadowy: forms in the 
more ‘remote corners. Evoked by the same 
subtile, undéfinable power, which had thas 
= held me in thrall, there seemed to be— 


“Strange forms from the arras. start forth to 
the eyes— 


Strange epigraphs plazoned barn out of the 
wall— 
‘The spell of a wizard was over it all.” 


On one particular evening which I can re- 
call, Aunt Bertha and I'were alone. The pat- 
ter of rain against the windows mingled with 
the voice of the wind, Of all “ the powers of 
the night, as they walk abroad and conveys 
with each other,” there i is ne one that forms 
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a better or more appropriate accompaniment 
to a legend with a little of the tragic element 


in it, than the wind, whether it “doth gently - 


kiss the trees,” whistle spitefully through the 
keyholeg, or wail, scream and mutter i eran- 
nies and round corners. 

- The candies were still ‘unlighted, and the 
fire, having gone down, was winking sleepily, 
so that the apartment was wrapt in a kind of 
twilight gloom. Suddenly a scintillant jet of 
fame shot upward fram the nearly-burnt out 
brands, resembling a ribbon of fire, such as, 
when I was a child, I used sometimes to 
make, by swiftly waving a stick with an ig- 
nited end. Fora single moment it threw its 
tlickering light intoa dark recess. Transient 
as were its beams, they illumined a picture 
representing “The Maid and the Magpie.” 
It broke the spell that had converted nty real 
surroundings into the ideal, letting me down 
so far as to make me certain I was not in an 
euchanted castle, but in the comfortable and 
spacious family sitting-room, with walls hung 
with paper instead of tapestry. 

“Aunt Bertha,” said I, “ you have often 
told me that you would relate the story of 
the ‘Maid and the Magpie? why not ‘tell it 
to me now?” - 

She assented, premising that_as a prelimi- 
Lary step, she must introduce two ladies who 
took a conspicuous and active part in the 


. affair. Without waiting to get into the seam- - 
Beedle of the warm woollen sock ake. was 
knitting for my father, she suffered her work | 


, to rest on her lap, and assumed an easy atti- 


tude in her great stuffed chair. By the can- 


_ dle which, imeantimé Thad lighted and placed 
. an the. little. oval. mahogany stand, I tould 


see from the peculiar . expression of her dark . 


* hazel eyes that her thoughts had sped back, 
. down a vista of, years, over which had gath- 
_ ered the mists and shadows of centuries, 


As, since that. evening, more than two de; 


 eades have melted silently into the- “past, al- 


though the incidents themselves, as here re- 


‘‘Iated, are substantially the same, it is not 


pretended that the language may not have 


‘-Just some of its flavor, “making it less- racy 


than that employed by Aunt Bertha. © 





CHAPTER IL ; 
° Mapawe DaRvetie and Matheline Lau- 
rens, though connected by family’ ties, were 


“not of the same“kindred. ‘The ‘disparity ‘in 


‘their personal appearance, their manners and 


Yelle. 
‘and as some called her, the plain Matheline 


disposition, could searcely have been more 
marked and decided had they been of difer- 


‘ent races, 


Madame Darvelle was a widow. She had 
been the wife of a renowned chief, who was 
the lineal descez paat of. one. of those old 
feudal barons, who had obtained wealth and 
power by the predatory wars common-to the 
period. Her husband had. now. been dead | 
two years, since when she had chosen for her 
residence a castle which looked frowningly 
down from the summit of one of the seven 
Monntains onthe waters of the Rhine. 
Though the moss of ages had crept over the 
Massive weather-beaten wails, a portion of 
the interior was ‘fitted up in a style of great 
magnificence. 

Madame Darvelle was twenty-five years 
old, and of a béauty so ravishing, a8 to make 
any attempt at. rivalry by the ladies of that 
region, in mere’ personal charms, entirely 
hopeless, The enthusiasm of those, whose 
eyes are more in the heart than in the head, 

might have been modified and subdued, if 


. they had had opportunity to witness the su- 


percilious air she was wont to manifest to- 
wards any whom she considered her inferi- 
ors, and her lack of sympathy with those suf- 
fering from any of the numerous ills that 
flesh is heir to. 

She had many admirers, the most distin- 
guished of whom was Montenay de Courey. 
He was Jascinated, dazzled and bewildered 
by. the. spells wrought by her wonderfully 


. brilliant eyes,. and the Siren Sweetness’ of her 


voice.’ Yet with all her power to charm and 


-enslaye, he was conscious ofa feeling of. un- 


rest. At times he was haunte with, a vague 
longing for, companionship. with Some one of 
nobler, purer aspirations, than’ Madame Dar- 
Could it be that the modest, retiring, 


could inspire such emotions? Fora while, 


instances of ‘her generous self-abnegation, 
‘which he could not avoid seeing, made little 


or Do impression on his thind.. hart on one 


3 Ja une’s 8 vesper star, osat 
When birds § in the. a woees sing. 5 their sweet “life 
away,” Aan ols " - 


“he became conscious’ -that the ‘emotions in- 


spired by her were something sacred ‘and 
apart. Calmer‘and ‘less “impassioned: than 
‘these awakened by Madame Darvelle, they 
neither dazed, bewildered nor made him rest- 
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less. This newer ‘sentiment had taken no 
‘definite form in his mind. It was a fresh, 
and for the present, an almost uuapprehend- 
ed. curreat, flowing from a gentle, generous, 
-guileless heart into. his,,;which by purifying 
his moral and emotional nature, raised the 
tribunal of causcience to a higher standard 
than that coveted by those whom he recog- 
nized .as his. compeers, who paid .homage to 
‘Madame Darvelle. She would have smiled 
incredulously had any one intimated that it 
was possible for her to find a rival in the 
modest unpretending Matheline. She enter- 
tained no fear that the allegiance of the hum- 
blest, most despairing of her admirers, whose 
devotion ministered to her vanity, could be 
diverted from herself. :As for the handsome, 
the noble and generous Montenay de Courcy . 


—the only one amaug the devotees that knelt . 
. tors Were, but it is my opinion that she was 


at her shrine whom she really cared for—she 
understood him, him and herself, so she be- 
lieved. She tlougkt, too, that she knew the 
extent of her own power—that with art and 
skill subtile as Medea’s wondrous alchemy, 
she had so interfused the deeper well-springs 
of his life with the delicious witchery.of her 
golden smiles and honeyed words, that he had 
neither the wish nor the power to break from 
- “the thrall of the enchanting spell.: 


a CHAPTER 1m. 

Ie was a a bright, morning, full of sunshine, 

- the music of birds andthe aroma of flowers. 
: The two ladiés, “Madame Darvelle and Math- 
line. Laurens, were sitting together in an 
apartuient that overlooked the Rhine, whose 
broad bosom, broken here and there into rip- 
ples. by the passing breeze, sparkled as if 
strewn with diamonds. Neither of thera had 
spoken for several minutes. Madame Dar- 
velle had seated herself opposite a mirror 
that reached from ‘floor te ceiling, that. she 
might-see the efect of adress she had ‘caused 
to be prepared. to wear to a ball, soon to be 

given by a lady who, if less beautiful, could, 
if the humor. prompted, put on airs as proud 
and haughty as herself. By the radiant light 
which broke over her countenance, the en- 
semble was.satisfactory. - Over a skirt of rich 
white silk was a purple. gold-embroidered 
_tunic;. the. wide-flowing sleeves being so 
looped up as.to disclose the dimpled elbows 
of her beautifally rounded arms, smooth and 
white -as alabaster. A large ruby encircled 
with diamonds, and glowing like the red fires 


-of sunset, clasped together the. lef shoulder 
-of-her.tunic. . 

.“ What .are your eyes, chained to, now?” 
she sharply demanded, glancing at Matheline, 
-aud finding. that she was. looking. at. some- 
thing she held in her hand, iustead of herself. 

“A picture.” es 

. A picture!” repeated Madame ‘Darvelle, 
with a look and tone.of ineffable disdain. . 

“Thongh not in a good state of preserva 
tion, it is very beautiful” 

. «From. its appearance t think - it, must 
have been, preserved in the smoke of sone 
peasant’s cabin.” ‘ 

“Ticand it in an old oak chest that, sets in 
the Jumber-room. Ulrica says that iti is the 
likeness of a lady whose ancestors. were of 
the same kin as your late husband’s.” 

“T neither know nor care who her ances- 


some mean-spirited wretch, or her likeness 
would never have been put away with the 
rubbish ofa lumber-room.” 

“Tt appears to me that the original of this 
picture could never have been mean-spirited, 
It makes me think of the little ditty 1 have 
heard the old harper sing, when sitting in 
the doorway some fine moonlight evening:- - 


* Jesu, what a face is there— ~ , 
Noble, beautiful and fair, - 
With brow—~ 


“You needn’t trouble yourself to repeat 
any more of the old “harper’s nonsense. “I 
care nothing for the picture, and as little for 
the ditty,” said Madame Darvelle, petulantly. 
“1 tried on this dress to see if it is becoming, 


"put you are s0 taken up with that old smoky 


picture I suppose I mast’t expect you to 
give your opinion or advice.” 

“Tam sure that they are both at your ser- 
vice, if they are of any value to you, but you 
are a much better judge of such things than 
I am” . 

“T wish I knew what Montenay de Courey’ 's 
opinion will be when he sees in? 

“T think hée ‘will like it—admire it” 

The wish expressed by Madame Darve'le 
had caused a rosy flush to overspread, Math- 
eline’s face, for in her heart there was a se- 
eret Which had never been breathed— ~ 


« Save to her spirit’s ear.” 


It woud, never pass her lips, 50, she had, said 
to herself, She had. tried to thrust. it fram 
her heart, but the effort had proved a.vain 
one. She could, however, ‘conceal it from 
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‘Madaine Darvelle, aid better still from Mon- 
tenay himself. It had now become Sacreti ‘to 
lier; sacred as’ the fire kept burning by the 
vestal virgitis in the temple of their patroness, 

" Matheline was cousefvas of the blush 
“whieh the name of: Montenay brotght to her 
cheeks, and cast_a furtive glance at: Madame 
Darvelle to see if she noticed it. Shesaw 
‘that her attention was"tod entirelydevoted 
to the examination of her dress to pay any 
heed to aught else. - 

“ Matheline, hand..me that pearl necklace 
“that Hés onthe table ‘ntar the window.” 

The window was open, and as Matheline 
‘took the necklace from the table, she caught 
‘a glimpse of a young girl through the’ trees. 
“She did not venture ‘to try the patience of 

madame’ by stopping to take asecond ‘look, 

and when, a minute afterward, she returned 
‘to the window, the girl was newhere in sight. 
“It was'not long before Ulrica appeared at the 
“door.of the apartment. 

“Why do you come here now? You take 
“too Mauch liberty? said Madame Paryelle; 
‘angrily. 

Ulrica knew that she conld- take more Hb- 
“erty with the haughty lady than any one else 

belonging ‘to the -houséhold, not excepting 
even Matheline, and that was the true reason 
why she came herself. 

“T came,” she replied, “becanse I think I 
heard ,yon say a few days since that you 
should be glad to hire another servant-maid 
for your kitchen.” 

“TI do wish to hire one.” 

“Then I hope that madame will pardon 

“one who has'served her long and faithitilly, 
though the time is unseasonable, when I tell 
her that a-young peasant girl i in the ser- 

_Vant’s hall who has travelled’ a long distance 
in quest of employment. Whatis your pleas 
ure concerning her?” 

"J will see her.” 

“ When and where?” 2 eed 

’ “ Here in this chamber, and without delay.” 

A gleam of pleasure brightened Ultica’s 
countenance as she left the room. After an 
absence of tivo or three minutes she returned 
with the peasant girl. Matheline started at 
sight of her, then ‘snatching up the pictnte 
she had been ‘contemplating,-gave it a’keén 
searching look. - Ulrica noticed ‘her, and cast 
an expressive glance towards the girl. 

“Come this way. I wish to “have ‘some 
talk with you,” said Madame Darvelle. 

The girl went and stood before her. She 

* was of that’ just ‘height which is’ not apt to 


provoke! inquiry as:to stature. Her figure, 


‘shown to advantage by her neatly-laced scar- 


let bodice and-full blue skirt, was of that .per- 
fect symmetry which insures free, unpremed- 
itated grace of motion, and would. in no wise 


shave suffered by a comparison with the 
-haughty lady's, clothed in purple and fine 


linen, before whom: she was meekly standing. 

“My housekeeper tells me that you are in 
search of- employment,” said Madame Dar- 
velle. 

“Tam, madame.” 

“I suppose you are accustomed to go ont 
to service ?” 

‘“t No, madame, I have always, ever since I 
can remember, lived. many miles from here, 


. with my mother in a cottage on the flowery 


banks of our beautiful Rhine.” 
“And why have you left your home which 


‘you seem to think is so wonderfully beau- 


tiful 2” 2 

“To try and earn enough money to keep 
my mother from suffering with cold and hun- 
ger the coming winter.” 

“The daughter whose mother is too laay 
toearn her own living, will be likely to follow 
her mother’s example.” 

“My. mother is not lazy.” 

“T ought to have said too Selieate, I aug é 
pect. » 

“ Her health is such, madame, that for the 
present she is unable to earn her bread. 
Since the death of my father, hard heavy 
work has made almost a cripple of her.” 

“Tf you have never lived’ ‘anywhere, except 
ina poor mean cottage, how can you expect 


‘to perform such tasks as will be required in 


a magnificent establishment like this?” 
“J think Lcan learn. IT ‘have health arid 


, Strength, and a desire to do as well as I can. 


Will you not try me, madame ?” , 

After a little silence Madaine Darvelle said 
that on one condition she would. 

«Please, madame, tell me what it is,” 

_ * You must have your hair eut off.” 

On hearing this, a crimson finsh dyed the 
girl’s cheeks, and the delicate curves round 
her mouth, which gave sweetness to its ex- 
pression, were distorted ‘by painful emotion, 
making her lips qniver. hes 

“O madame, don’t say so!” she said, in pit- 
eous pleading tones. 

“I shall say so, and stand to my word, too. 
It would be unseemly for a ‘kitchen menial to 
carry round such'a mop of hair-”’ 

“T could keep it: very clése' tinder ‘thé white 
linen cap LT always wear when at work.” 
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a" Don’t, require: so great a.sacrifice as-that 
of the poor girl,” said Matheline; going up 
4o Madame Darvelle, and. speaking: ina low 
voice. 

“Sacrifice! Task it for her eden “Tei is 
necessary for. her to have her hair cut off, on 
account of her personal convenience and 
comfort.” 

At this moment a iaaeais flitted by the 
window, and lighted on the bough of -a-tree 
at a short distance and nearly opposite. 

. “Lordered Petro to catch that magpie and 
pat ic iuto its cage,” said Madame Darvelle. . 

“ He says that it is impossible to cateh it,” 
said Matheline. “He thinks the bird has 
found -its mate, but it is so crafty and cun- 
ning, that though he has spent hours-in 
watching it as it lew from place to place, he 

’ ean’t find where the nest is.” 

Perched on the green rustling bough, with 
its head turned jauntily on one side, as it 
peered with its jewel-like eyes into the win 
dow, the bird fully verified the description of 
Goldsmith where he says, “ Were its other 
accomplishments equal to its-beauty, few 
‘birds could be put in competition. Its black, 
its white, its greeu and purple, with the rich 
aud gilded combinations of the glosses on its 
tail, are as fine as any that adorn the feath- 

ered tribe.” ~ 

.It soon began to chatter, but pronounced 
no word distinctly. Al at once, it flew from 
the tree, and -after”’ making a few circles in 
the air, alighted on the ‘sill of the window, 
which was open. Madame Darvelle, with a 
choice titbit in her extended hand, approach- 
ed the spot. The magpie, putting on a de- 
mare, amiable, look; remained quiet. Madame 
felt sure of it. She eid the tempting mor- 
sel nearer and nearer towards it, aud.the bird 


fouked more and more amiable and submis- ; 


sive, when, with an adroit mation of its bill, 
and quick as a sparkle of light, it snatehed it 
‘from her hand. The same iustant, soaring 


-tpward with an. exultant motion, it settled - 


slowly down on: its perch opposite the win- 
-dow. At intervals, nibbling a little at the 
dainty bit, in-a high shrill voice it went 
through with a medley of phrases, for the 
-mést part imperfectly articulated. - Among 
those distinctly uttered, the one aaa 
. Most frequently was: 
“Catch me if you can.” * 
Madame Darvelle..was very angry at the 
-defiant magpie, and still-‘more so at Petro, 


whom she ordered to.be summoned forthwith - 


to her presence. Her indignation was so 


great.that she entirely forgot. the young, ig PeaBe 
ant. girl;. consequently nothing more was 
said about cuttiug off her hair. Tie 

-. Matheline did -not: fail to notice this omis- 
pion, and. hoping | that the matter. night; pass 
from Madame Darvelle’s mind, she quietly 
conducted the girl to her Own apartment, so 
that she could assist her to so braid her. gold- 
en tresses as to compress them within., _ the 
limits of a. high-crowned linen. cap,, of the 
fashion of those worn by the i women 
of Normandy. re 

“Do you.think that. the lady. will in insist on 
ny. having my. hair cut off2” asked the girl, 
as she looked in the glass te make herself 

certain that there-was no stray. curl jn,sight 
which might. give @, hing.of the magnificent 
braids held in. - bondage. by the:quaint stiffly: 
starched cap, or... 

“She may,”. Matheline answered, a bat a une 

less she repeats her commands, I think you 
uuay ventuye to let it be as itis?- 
+ SLam.afraid that she will.repeat if. ‘She 
said that only on that condition could she 
suffer me toremain. I must earn something 
to keep my mother from suffering, and if she 
turns me away, I know not where to-go.” . 
' “Do not despair... All may come out right 
at last. But you barep's told me Your name 
yet.” 

“ My name is joe sany Kartuey. My 
mother told me one. Say Abat my. true) name 
-was Genevieve.” __ 

Genevieve—Genevieve,”. Matheline Te- 
peated to herself, as she stood for a few tiv- 
-ments lost in a fit of musing. She had gone 
‘back to the days when the old harper used to 
-sing about-some maiden by that-nawe. As 
if waking from a dream, she came . back to 
‘scenes of the present. .. 

“ Come, Jenny,” said ‘she, “go to the kiteh- 
en with me, where Ulrica will teach you such 
household duties as will be required of -you. 
-She will be kind and patient.” 

As. they passed along. the corridor, aside 
door was opened, and.they stood face to face 
.with Montenay de Conrey. With his fine 
quick sense of the lovely and beautiful, un- 


-der whatever. phase it. “wag presented, he 


could not fail to experience: a-degree of ad- 
miration:at the sight ofthe sweet bright t, face 


Of the peasant: girl, as she stood -in an atéi- 


tude of unstudied grace, with the light of her 


“wiolet.eyes velled bdy:their eee suey 


fringed lids, “ 
“As: Madame. Parvelle-is. busy jut, now? 
said Matheline, throwing a door open as she 
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poke, “please step in here’ a few moments, 
and I will soon return with soniething ¥ wish 
you to see.” 

Before Montenay had time to comply with 
Matheline’s request, the door of an apart- 
ment at the head of a staircase was opened, 
and during the half minute which intervened 
ere it was closed, the voice of Madame Dar- 
velle, in'tones of loud and angry reproach, 
rang through the corridor. A slightly ner- 
vous shiver, accompanied by a scarcely per- 
ceptible shrug, on the part of Montenay, as 
if shrinking from the palpable touch of some 
hidden cause of ‘pain, did not escape the eye 
of Matheline, ° 

It was hard to believe that what had been 
to him the realization ‘of an angel’s voice, 
breathing delicious melody in the celestial 
choir, could utter sounds so harsh, so stern 
and so vindictive. He did not have long to 
brood over ‘this error of his heart and a too 
vivid imagination. Matheline entered and 
handed him the ‘picture which she had found 
in the old chest. 

“Do you know whose naiirat: it‘is?” he 
asked, keeping his eyes fixed thougbifally on 
the pictare. 

Matheline answered ‘by repeating what Ul- 
rica had said, of the ancestry of the original. 

“What you tell me,” said he, “ gives new 
warmth and-color ‘to an almost faded metno- 
ty, which sometimes rises and gleams through 
the shadows of the past. There is a portrait 
in the Courcy gallery: which I think must be 
‘the same lady’s. "Years ago, I used often to 
sce it, but after'a wliile, for some reason the 
gallery was kept locked. Being in a better 
state of preservation, it looked much brighter 
and more beautiful than the portrait now be- 
fore me. Whenever L approached the part of 
the gallery where it hung, I always imagined 
that the surrounding air grew ‘luminous. 
‘Light seemed to be beaming, not only from 
her face, but radiating from the flowing out- 
lines of her Gress, eticompassing ‘her like the 
halo ‘with which painters surround their 
saints and angels. There must have been 
the germ of a world of gladness in her heart, 
which under happier auspices would have 
been sure to shine forth in golden sunshine, 
to warm and cheer‘a happy howsehold.” 

“Why should her portrait be among your 
family pictures?” 

“Why should it not? : Wasn't the a De 
Courcy ?” 

“Y didn’t ‘know that she was, ~ Utica re re- 
faséd to tell me her father’s name.” 


' “ She was the daughter of Baron de Courcy, 
and married-a Darvelle.” ~ 

“Did you ever see the gentleman she mar- 
Tied 2” 

“When I was a boy we often met, but be- 
ing my senior by nearly a score of years, his 
path soon began to diverge from mine, and 
for the last six years of his life I lost sight of 
him.” 

“Ulricz told me that her marriage dis- 
pleased her father, who was of a stern relent- 
less disposition. Knowing his anforgiving 
nature, how dared she to marry against his 
will 2” 

“Tean best answer your question by telling 
herstory. Herfather had always liked Fred- 
erie Darvelle, who sought and received his 
permission to address his daughter. The 
day for their bridal was appointed. Before 
the time came, a faction, long brooded over 
between the baron and some lawless chief, 
more’ grasping tlian himself, culminated in 
one of those contests where might makes 
right. Of the battles lost and won J need 
not speak. The baron’s absence from home, 
which he said would be only a few days, be- 
gan to be reckoned by weeks, and then by 
months. The last words he said to his daugh- 
ter, previous to leaving her, were: 

“* Don't let the weddjng be delayed on my 
acconnt. if I’m not in season for the mar- 
riage, I shall be in time for the feast. Let, 
the old seneschal see that there’s no stint. 
The fare and all the appointments must be 
sumptuous and abundant, and conducted in 
a manner befitting a wedding-feast, when the 
daughter of one, whose fief in extent and val- 
ue equals a principality, i is to be the bride” 

“The day set apart for the wedding came, 
but the baron was still absent. The yonng 
bride, knowing her father’s lability to change 
his mind, for reasons apparent to no one ex- 
cept himself, and that his freaks of temper 
sometimes amounted to fits of ungovernable 
rage, experienced many painfal misgivings. - 
Still, she dared not disobey his orders relative 
to the wedding. They had been precise, em- 
phatic and unconditional. So Frederic Dar- 
velle and Genevieve de Courcy were mar- 
ried. During the feast, and the dance that 
succeeded, the eyes of the bride were often 
turned towards a window which commanded 
a view of the high road. As he had expressed 
no doubt that, if not in season for the wed- 
ding, he should ‘be in time for the feast, she 
felt certain that if her father’s warlike exploit 
proved successful, he would keep his word. 
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Hf unsuccessful, if he had to bear the shame’ 


of discomfiture from. an.enemy he despised, 
“who would be the victim of his wrath ?’—for 
there certainly would be eue—was the ques- 
tion she asked herself. : 

" “She was determined not to suffer the 
answer to this question to take definite shape 
in her mind, She fought against it—thrast 
it from her. This was of no avail. There 
were times when she seemed to see written 
in words of fire,‘ You will be the victin’’ 

“Though this of itself was a hallucination, 
it had its origin in a bitter, most woeful expe- 
rience. When only a few weeks old, her 
mother passed away from earthly scenes of 
trouble and trial, so that she had never had 
any one to go to, Into whose bosom she 
could pour her childish griefs or youthful 
sorrows. Fear of her father’s anger for some 
trifling misdemeanor, or imaginary neglect, 
had been a Nemesis by her side ever since 
shecould remember. It wasno wonder that, 
in the silent night-watches and other hours 
of loneliness, detion voices seemed to whis- 
per in her ear angry threats and fearful de 
nunciations, Neither was it strange that 
terror, intensified by a vivid, excitable imag- 
ination, should even resolve itself into some 
spectral illusion. Genevieve’s apprehensions 
wete only too soon verified. 

“Near sunset on the day sueceeding her 
marriage, a courier arrived with a message 
from her father. It was a verbal communi- 
cation, fer like other doughty warriors of his 
day and generation, he knew better how to 
wield the sword than the pen. The messen- 
ger, weary and travel-soiled, had ridden in 
hot haste, having at the outset of his journey. 
been, seized by some soldiers belonging to the 
enemy, who held him Prisoner all night and 
far into the morn, when he was so fortunate 


as to make his escape.” e 


“* You bear a message from my father ? 
said Genevieve, interrogatively, 

“*T do, he replied, ‘and may my tutelar 
saint guard and shield te if I am too late’ 

“*Keep me not in suspense—tell me what 
it is? 

“*Your father has sent me to forbid in his 
name your marriage with Frederic Darvelle.’ 

“6 Ts is too late. We are already married, 
in obedience to his command the morning he 
left home? | 

ae Unfortunate, unhappy child! His bit- 
ter curse will fall on you, as it has already 
fallen ‘on Frederic Darvelle? : 

*¢What has Frederic done that the bless- 


ing he gave him at parting shonid. be turned 
into'a curse?’ _ “ 

“lt was not-withont cause? 

“¢T can think of none? ; : 

“Can ‘you have Soxpouen the. message 
your father sent him?" 

“ST have never at'any time, since he left 
home, received a message from him, said 
Frederic, who, seeing Genevieve in conversa- 
tion with the courier, had joined then. 

“* Nevertheless, he seut you one, ordering 
you to join him with 2 band of seldiers, which 
would have iusured bis victory over the ene- 
my, instead of sumenne a shameful and dis- 
astrous defeat.’ 

“*Can he think I could be so cowardly—- 
could so disgrace myself, as to fail te obey his 
mandate? I will go to him now, and tell 
him that I never received ‘his message! 

“*Dou"t go—he wont believe you. When 
he found that you didu’t:come, he denounced 
you as a coward and. traitor, and will. treat 
you as such if you venture into his presence 
before his wrath has time to cool. I, too, as 
well as you,am a ruined man. Should I tell 
him how.I fell into the hands of the enemy, 
and could not effect my escape so as to ar 
rive here in season to’ prevent the marriage, 
he would treat it ail as an idle tale. You 
and your young wife must prepare yourselves; 
as best you can, to meet his vengeance, and 
may God help you! I mast do the Pettees 
to save myself.’ - 

“Having remained long enough to ‘obtain 
rest and refreshment for himself and horse, 
he once more implored for.them the blessing. 
of the Most High, and then set. out.in.a di- 
rection opposite to that from which he came, 
and, as it was subsequently found, made. his 
escape to France. ao 

“ The young conple tried vainly to propiti, 
ate the enraged baron. . He could never..be 
made to believe that Frederic’ Darvelle, his 
son-in-law, was notin league with the enemy, 
nor that his daughter. had not encouraged 
him to withhold the aid which wonle have 
made victory easy. 

“ Frederic lived nly a short time. wher his 
marriage. His father, after his son’s decease, 
welcomed the widowed bridé:and-her infant 
daughter to-his-‘home, but ‘the:loss of her hus: 
band and her father’s ‘displeasure weighed 
heavily‘on her spirits. After -her last effort 
to obtain his forgiveness, when he repulsed 
her and-drove her from his door with curses 
too bitter‘and unnatural to repeat, she never 
rallied. In afew weeks she passed away te f 
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a’kinder and: more: compassionate.: Father; 
who knows how to pity the poor and forsaken, 
and who welcomed her, as-we have: reason 
to believe, to his house of many mansions, 
where the wicked: cease froui troubling, and 
the weary are at rest.” . i 

-$Did the child live?” asked Matheline. - 

“It did; but soon after its mother died; it 
was stolen—no ons knew by whom. It was 
whispered, however—for no one dared to say 
it-openly—it was an emissary of the old bar- 
oun’s, who carried the child off in obedience 
to his conmsmand. The child’s paternal grand- 
father secretly. caused diligent search to be 
made for it, But all his efforts proved to ba 
wusuccessfi , 


ee 


‘CHAPTER Iv. 


Tae day appointed for the ball, which had 
demanded so much thought and preparation 
on the part of Madame Darvelle, had arrived. 
Matheline had been invited. to attend, but 
er wardrobe was tod’ mean and-scant to 
afford her a costume which would make her 
presentable. Madame Darvelle, .moreover, 
wished her to: preside at her toilet, so that 
Blsy, her dressing-maid, might have the ben- 
efit of her gdod taste and counsel. Jenny, the 
peasant-maid, was likewise employed in go- 
ing hither and tbither, to bring any article. 
which might be needed, or in assisting Math- 
éline in arranging certain Jittle details apper- 
taining to different articles of dress,.all of 
which was performed: so deftly as to excite 
some astonishment on the part of Eley the 
eessing-maid. 

. After a while, Madame Darvelle ordered 
Jenny to bring from one of the compartments 
of a chest of drawers, in an an adjoining clos- 
et, a piece of lace. .It was wonderfully fine 
and beautiful, and of great price. With the 
Jace nicely folded and held in her pretty 
brown hand, she came and stood before Mad- 
ame Darvelle. It was the-first time she had 
been in the presence of her mistress since the 
day she came. Her face was flushed, and 
she was a little agitated, for she thought of 
the rich mass of golden curls, tightly braided 
and compressed, which was. concealed be- 
neath her stif high-erowned cap.. 

But Madame-Darvelle’s attention was too 
touch absorbed by cheosing or rejecting from 
the. paraphernalia by which she was -sut- 
rounded, to permit her to think.of anything 
pertaining toa humble peasant-maid. -She 
merely told her, in a curt-way, to put the 


lace on the~ table with’ the jewéls, and then 
resumed hér consultation ‘with Matheline 
and Elsy; relative to choosing from a score of 
fans the bandsomest and: most appropriate. 
With a feeling of relief, Jenny hastened to do- 
her bidding. The necklace and strings of 
pearls lying-on the table looked pure and 
lovely, while the large ruby, and its encircling 
dia:noinds, glowed and sparkled in the sun- 
beams, which, like arrows of ‘gold, pierced 
through ‘the foliage of met tree opposite she 
window. 

‘The peasant-maid gave a little start at 
something which caught Aer eye as-she bent 
over the jewels, a rosy glow at the.same time 
coming to her face, faint and delicate as that 
reflected from the ruby lying by the pearls, 
She suffered her fingers to linger a few mo- 
ments among the transverse coils formed by 
the strings of pearls, She even touched 
them with her lips, murmuring, as she did: 
So, In words half articulate, “ How strauge— 
how very strange!” a 

She was standing dose to the open window, _ 
and as she raised her head, the magpie she 
saw the first day she came flew by, and passed 
so near as to brush her cheek with its wing. 

The sun had now arrived at the meridian, 
the hour for dinner to be on the table in well- 
ordered farnilies of that primitive time. On 
the present occasion, the savor of venison 
and grouse, and odoriferous scents of spicery, 
which, borne on the breeze, found their way 
tlirough. the window, were pleasantly,empha- 
sized by the clear mellow notes-ef the sea- 
shell, which were necessary to summon the 
more distant members of the household to 
partake of the noonday meal. ; 

At the sound, Jenny, the peasant-maid, 
opened the door and held. it unclosed for 
Madame Darvelle, Matheline and Elsy to pass 

«out. She then left the room, and closing the 
door, went to the-servants’ hall. 

Madame Darvelle returned to her apart- 
ment ina pleasant frame of mind: the veni- 
son and grouse having been done to a turn, 
while the eé ceteras, concocted under the su- 
pervision of Ulrica, famous for her culinary 
skill, lacked for nothing either in variety er 
flavor. . Madame, therefore, being less quer- 
ulous, the fan, was soon selected from the 
confused pile, where. previously she could find 
nothing that pleased her. But there was ar- 
other.trial of temper for her in reserve, to 
which she ‘succumbed. Though. so beautiful 
in other respects, her feet were not as pretty 
as Matheline’s, and the purple brocaded slip- 
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pers | thathad been made expressly f for: :the oc- 
casion, when she saw ‘them, called forth | MaDy 
harsh invectives “against, the poor. pains-tak- 
ing shoemaker, wha ‘bad. put forth all, his 
skill to make them neatly and according to, 
the newest fashion. .She wished that he.was 
present, that she. might hurl them at. bis 
‘head. As he was not, she threw. them at 
Matheline’ ‘Sy though happily. she. missed her 
aim. 

When Blsy ‘brought forward the white silk 
skirt, embroidered with gold, and the tunic 
of royal purple, and spread them , ,out, before. 
her, the. sight of their uncommon beauty and 
magnificence seemed to charm, away. the evil 

spirit which pussessed ‘her. Meanwhile, 
Natheline.had been busy braiding madame’s 
hair, with sume jewels contained i in a.superb 
case enchased with silver. 

- It had been sent that morning, and was 
placed in a.drawer by her waiting-maid. 
Madame Darvelle believed the donor, to be 
Montenay de Courcy, and so he was: but 
had it not. been that the girl, had torn off a 
slip of paper. attached to the case, in her haste 
to obey the impatient and imperative com- 
mand of her mistress, it would have. been 
seen that the jewels were inteuded for Math- 
eline—not.for her. 

When the brocaded skirt was put on. and 
the wearer saw how much its rich, and grace- 
ful folds inereased the natural elegance of 
her figure, she was well pleased... 

“The purple tunic will make your hair 
look bright as gold,” said Elsy, holding, the 
slueves so that madanie could. slip her artns 
juto then. | 
_ “Now bring me the ruby ‘clasp. and, the 
strings of pearls.” : 

“Where are, they?” area Matheline, cast- 
ing her eyes round the room, | 

“Ou the table. How stupid you are!” 

© There are no jewels on the table.” 

“There are—there must be. I saw them 
there not.a-minute before I went down to 
dinner”. |, . 

“So did I? said Elsy.. sy 

; «They may] have bees, removed inadvert- 
ently,” said Matheline, ‘And she and Elsy 
made a hasty but thorough search... 

. There was no trace of them;,the jewels 
awere gone—there could be ho ‘doubt ‘ofi ip 

“It is very strange,” said Matheling: a 
-.. While: you’ve been “searching, ye been 
thinking,”,, said Madame Darvelle. ‘What 
about the wonderful _peasant-maid you and 
“Utica aré su taken with? I saw. her finger- 











them.” 
aa Impossible!’ L would trust her as soon as. 
tT would, myself; ” sai ‘Matheline. 

“And that beautifal lace, ton, worth’ ahun- 
dred. fold its weight in ‘gold, That is gone. 
She. shall ‘tell me what. she has done with 
them, in season, for me to attend the bali, 
even it sO sharp ; an expedient as the thu:nb- 
screws has 1 to be resorted to to draw it from 
her. Elsy, go and bring her hither. ‘There’ 's 
no time to be lost?’ 

The girl obeyed with ‘evident reluctance, 
for’ Jenny, by the ‘Sweetness of her looks and 
manners, bad won lier heart. 

“Quicken your steps, girl, or you may draw 
suspicion on yourself. TPmi in no mood to be 
dallied with.” 

Dr: ged by so owinous a a threat, Eisy hurried 
from the room. After a short absence she 
returned with Jenny, who imagined she had 
been sent for on account of neglecting to cut 
off her hair. Frightened by the anger man 
ifested. by Madame Darvelle’s blanched lips, 
sparkling eyes and passion-choked voice,, as 
in obedience to her command she drew near 
the spot where she sat .and stood before her, 
the poor girl trembled like the leaves of an 
aspen. 

“Every look—every motion shows your 
guilt,? said the unpitying. woman, “so you 
needn't attempt to deny it.” 

“irl have done wrong, I beg that you. will 

forgive me,” said Jenny, meekly. 
' “We will talk about forgiveness when you. 
restore the jewels and. lace you have stolen 
—not till then.” , 

_ “Jewels and lace Tve stolen ? Is that 
what. you said, madame?” asked Jenny, with 
increasing terror. ao ae 
* “You are here to answer. questions—not 
to ask.them.” Ay cae 

“T never.stole 2 any jewels, from you or any 
one... Poor as I am, was never tempted, to 
do anything ; so mean and wicked as that.” 

As she said this—though unconscious of it 
herse.f—theré’ was a dignity i in her.looks and 
manners. befitting, @ princess, rather than, a 
lowly ‘peasant-maid. . To.be accused of a- 
crime so low and, contemptible as theft, filled 
her with the .indignation _ inspired by inno- 
cence. A chord was struck,which’ till now bad 
Slept | id. silence,, which forth . a keen 
healthful vibration. While it thiilled, it gave 
strengtli and power to her heart. . It pro- 
duced al een 3 @ conscious ability to 
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rise to 4 higher level in the Social scale’ than’ 
she liad ‘hitherto attained. * * 

Not only this; it inspired her with ari ins 
voluntary disdain for the mingted pride and 
frivolity manifested by ‘Madame Darvelle, 
which was accompanied by @ Selfishness s0 
intense as to stifle every generous emotion. 
In the vine-wreathed cottage she loved 80 
well, she had been taught the common 


branches of education, and had received bét-- 


ter religious aud moral instruction than was 
at that period often found inia palace. These 
principles, daily inculeated, had grown with 
her growth and strengthened with her 
strength, and in this, her hour of’ need, 
proved a rod and a staff to comfort her, 

Had Montenay de Courcy been’ present, as 
she stood before her accuser and self-consti- 
tuted judge, her appearance, notwithstanding 
the simplicity, even hoineliness 6f her dress, 
. tight have caused similar sensations as 
those produced by the lady’s portrait in the 
Picture gallery, which be described to Math- 
eline, ‘Madame Darvelle was somewhat sur- 
prised and a little abashed at the quiet dig- 
nity of the girl’s demeanor. She had expected 
that she would grovel in the dust before her; 
and with prayers and ‘tears implore her for- 
giveness for the crime laid to her charge: 
The haughty dame soon recovered her old 
self-possession. ~ 

“You need not,” she ‘said, “vy simulating 
innocence, attempt to make me believe you 
did not steal the jewels. Circumstances 
make it certain that you are the thief. If I 
don’t have them within half an hour, I shall 
be compelled to abandon all thoughts of go- 
ing to the ball, which I have set my heart on 
attending. Restore them within the time I 
have named, and your punishment will be 
light; but if through your willfulness and 
obstinacy you choose to disobey me, the pen- 
alty—as you without doubt know—adjudged 
by a court of justice, will be death” 

“A fearful doom, madame, but one that I 
cannot avert by producing the jewels you so 
highiy prize. As I have already said, I did 
not take them, and know no better than your- 
self what has become of them. What I say 
is true. May God judge between you and 
me! If not in time to save my life, in time 
to prove my innocence to the world.” 

Af the moment Jenny ceased speaking, 
Madame Darvelle rose quickly from her chair 
and seized hold of something the girl wore 
found her neck, a glimpse only of which 
could be seen, the rest being concealed by 


her hodice, | Tt was" soon ‘displayed to view. 
“at, Matheline, what ‘do you call this?” Mad. 
ame Darvelle exultingly asked. ; 

“A pearl necklace,” Matheline answered, in 
a low voice. d 

“ Have you ever seen one like it?” ’ 

"“Thave, Itislike the one you have Tost.” — 

“1 didn’t know but that you were s0 infat- 
nated that you wouldn’t perceive the resem- 
blance. You see now that I am right and 
you are wrong. This promises well, as find. 
ing the necklace may refresh the girl’ 's mem- 
ory. She may'think it the better policy to 
know where the other jewels are now.” 

“That is not your pearl necklace,” said 
Jenny. “TI have had it ever since I ean ré< 
member. I never wore it, except on gala 
days; but the morning I left home my moth- 
er put it round my neck and told me never 
to part with it.” 

“1 might pity you for fabricating a story so 
foolish ‘and absurd, were your crime less 
heinous, Now all that I can do will be to 

relieve you of the responsibility of guarding 
the precious gems. I will take that on myself.” 

Before she had time to remove the pearls 
from the girl’s neck, Ulrica came to the door, 
She had come by the request of Montenay de 
Courcy, who wished to know at what hour 
Madame Darvelle and Miss Matheline would 
be ready for him, according to prearrange- 
ment, to attend them to the ball. 

“Tell him I’m not going to the ball,” said 
Madame’ Darvelle, ignoring the presence of 
Matheline. 

“ Will Miss Mathéline go?” 

“She will not. If the gentleman wishes to 
know the reason I am not going, tell hini ’m 
ready to inform him.” 

' “Will'you see him’here, madame?” 
“Certainly. This is exactly the place where 
I wish to see him.” 

As snon as Mottenay entered the room, 
she said: 

“You see me witk a culprit: before me—a 
low miserable wretch, who, by the mistaken 
kindness of Matheline, was palmed upon me, 
and has now, like a*viper, turned and stung 
me.” '. 

“In what way, madame?” 

“By robbing me of my jewels. Yon can 
easily guess now why I tan’t go to the ball” 

“Are all of them gone?” 

“All but those braided with my hair, which 
were sent me this morning. I dare say that 
you know by whom, as well, if not better, 
than I do.” 
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““&No, wadame, I know of no one who has: 

sent you these, ‘or any other Jewels ‘this 
morning,” : 

Matheliné, who had: picked up the piece of 
paper that had been attached to thé jewel-' 
case, read what was written thereon, but not 
until after she had. - braided; the jewels with 
madame’s hair. She then kvew that they 
were intended for herself. But the’knowl- 
edge, while {t catsed a thrill of pleasure; 
making the blood tingle'in her veins, ‘gave- 
her no little perplexity. Ste was as ‘proud. 
as Madame Darvelle, bat‘in a much nobler 
way. Keenly and delicately sensitive,’ ‘she! 
could not help realizing, in some“dégree, tha’ 
humiliation she herself F would feel, had she 
appropriated @ costly gift intended for anoth- 
er, even though it had been dene ignorant- 
ly. The thought’ made -her pity Madame 
Darvelle. As for the jewels, she wotild have 
willingly surrendered them, could she have 
done so in justice to Montenay de Courey; 
but an explanation of the affair was’ nothing 
nore than his due; it was nothing more than 
hers. If withheld, she would suffer in his 
estimation, and not unjustly. For the pres- 
ent, however, reflections like these’ were 
thrust into the background. Tlie crime im: 
plicating the poor peasant-maid which in- 
volved so dread a penalty, eansed a consider- 
ation like that to shrink into insignificaice, ' 

“ Montenay,” said Madame Darvelie, “ you 
see, and can comprehend ‘how the matter 
stands. Will you not help me?” 

“ How-—in what way?? 0 4 

“Can you ask @ questfon like that? Do 
you not know that she must be arrested, and 
shat there is no one here to do it? To*you 
I delegate the task of bringing hither an 
officer of justice.” 

“Willit not be ‘well to first seek some 
stronger proof of her guilt?” 

“Your question makes me smile, Monte- 
nay. You know whathas transpired. “What 
stronger proof is, or can be needed ?”" : 

She waited a little for a reply, but as “he 
made none, she ‘went on: 

“None, I say.. If you are not convinced, 
look in the girl’s face. I think that her 
guilt i is written plainly enough there, to sat- 
isfy even you.” — 

“T admit that Ia am hard to satisfy, and it 

“may be that I'ma dull reader of eountenances. 
At any rate, I can see in hers no traces of 
guilt.” 

“Tam very thankfnl, sir”” said the poor 
girl, “that you find there no false record. 


Though éarthly: judges may pronounce me. 
guilty, there’s One “higher than they who 
knows that I am innocent:” e 8 

“Be silent, bold, ill-mannered wretch ! 
And madame’ emphasized her commpand oie 
stamp of her foot: ».- ; 

Then turning to- Montenay, she said: 

- “This silly fareé: has lasted long enough: 
If you hesitate to do the favor I request, 
there‘are others. who will esteem it a Sais 
lege to oblige me.” 

«J can only say that-I'am more selfish. I 
will do what you require, if’ you, in return, 
will grant me a favor.” 

| @ Nothing momentous, Thope.” 

“¥ consider ‘it of great moment. You aed 
think differently.” - 

“Can it be that-he means to take this op. 
portunity to lay himself and his fortune at 
my feet? It may be, for I Believe that of 
late I have kept him at too area a-distance. 
Pve given ‘him no chance.” 

- Such was the question and comment that 
flashed through her mind, and with a smile, 
she said, ina softened: voice: 

“Montenay, you: must not forget that Iam 
dying of curiosity to learn what that favor 
is, you consider so important. Why do you 
hesitate 'to speak?” °° 

“ You, too, will doubtless think it impor 
tant when I make it known.” 

“Well, make it enown: and then Ill tell 
you” 

“T wish you to: give that reat: eckines 
you have in your hand, into my keeping for 

the next twenty-four hours—or it may be 
thirty-six—at the end of which time, I pledge 
myself on my sacred Henge: to return it to 
you, uninjured,’ : 

Madame Darvelle’s countenance blazed 
with indignation. 

“Traly, sir,” said she, in a high harsh‘ 
voice, “ you didn’t underrate the importance 
of the favor you-have requested. The error ” 
lies in your underrating the arrogance and 
presumption required to make the request.” 

“Am I to understand that your answer 
‘means a decided refusal?” 

“What do’ you take me’ for—an imbecile? 
I should certainly deserve to be rated as 
such, should I let slip the only tangible link 
in the chain of evidence whereby the claims 
of Justice are to'be appeased: Not only this, 
by so doing I should ‘make’ mer an aides 
and abettor of crime.” 

“Itmay be madame, that your non-com- 
pliance will mar what you would -make.- ‘Ag 
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for myself, L believe that evidence can be ob- 
tained uf the girl’s innocencei”. .... . 

Thesé words fell like-balm on the bleeding 
heart of: Jenny, ‘whose hope and: courage 
were fast drifting away under the. influence 
of madame’s vindictive spirit... At: this mo- 
ment, 2 whir.of wings was- heard, and each 
ore. present. looked round, but there was 
nothing to be seen. 

'“ Will you, or will you not, help mein ‘this 
matter?” 

? “Eesvill help you, bas ee it must be 
jn my own way.” ee 

“J don’t wish for your. aid then” the 

The first thing which Montenay now: did 
was to seek Ulsica, and inquire of her if. she 
Knew where the peasant girl’s mother lived. 
She did know very nearly-frem what the girl 
had told her, and she gave him such inform- 
ation as would«make it easy to find her. . 

“ Dlrica,” -said he, after: a little silence, 
“did you ever, at any period of your life, sea 
a lady whom. this sufovtaniee girl resem- 
bles?” 

“T have, and she: was of ties and more 
ancient lineage than Madame Darvelle, 
though she was neither haughty nor Oret 
bearing.” 

“Two qualities which degrade, instead of 
raising those who assumethem.” 

Matheline, who entered the room just. then, 
was much agitated: ay) 

“T thought, when I left you,” said Mente- 

* may,“ that ‘You, as wel as ae were hope- 
ful.” : : 

“T was then.” : 

“Somethingnew must have happened?” 

“There has—and it seems so strange.” |. 

. “Whatcanit be? Tell-us, Matheline,” 
raid Ulrica. 

“The large gold spoon, its- “handle. ornas 
mented- with an emerald: and other jewels, is 
gone. It is an heirloom, you know, which 
has been in she family many. generations.” 

“Tsaw that spoon lying on the table by 

- the side of adish of prunes, as I stood at 
the door a while ago,” said Ulrica, . 

“I saw it, too,” said. Matheline. “Poor 
Jeuny-is still in the _ghamber, and, by .mad- 
ame’s eommand, Elsy and T searched to.see 
if. the spoon wasn't concealed abqut ber per- 
son. But, as it wasn’t to be found, Madame 
Darvelle is more enraged than ever, and ac- 
euses the girl of. sorcery”: 

A disdainfal smile curled. the lip of Mon- 
temay. : 

. “Ysee that there's, no , time to- lose,” said 


he... “When, a lowly, peasaptrmaid i is. ac- 
cused of crime, the lay, is. prompt, and sharp. 
If you will let me have that picture you 
showed me, which so much pki her, it 
may.beabenefit.” . 


‘CHAPTER Vi ~ | 

‘WHEN Montenay de Courgy arrived at the 
cottage on the banks of the Bhine, which 
Jenny had described as the residence of her 
mother, the morning star.had begun to pale 
in the rosy glow of the eastern sky. A can- 
die threw. its beams from one of its windows 
as he.drew; rein in front of the wicket gate 
which . opened into the dooryard. A weman 
with an intelligent countenance; and appar- 
ent refinement, who was. busy preparing 
breakfast, welcomed bim kindly and politely. 
Her paleness, and other. marks of delicate 
health, confirmed what Jenny had said of hea. 

. A ride of more than twelve Lours, during 
which time..he had changed horses twice, 
had given Montenay an appetite for the 
brown loafand the clusters of early delicate 
grapes which the woman set. before him. 
Meanwhile he asked questions and made re- 
marks which-led to speaking of Jenny. 

“She says,” observed Montenay, « “that 
your name is see and that you are her 
mother.” 

“Yes, Kartney is is my naine, and she thinks 
I am her mother.” 

“But you are not?”, 

“You are right, sir, she is not my daugh- 
ter.” Ate ts 
: : SIE not yours, whose daughter is she? ” 

. Dame “Kartney manifested considerable 
hesitation, and then, instead of answering 
his question, asked him if the day previous 
was the first Trinity Sunday.. He told her 
that it was. tees 

.#1 thought it was)? lie _Teplied, «but 

gouldn’t certainly tell,.as Pye had no. chance 
to obtain a calendar for the present year. [ 
Ineant te bave gone | to my. next neighbor's 
yesterday te inquire, put I was, not as well 
as usual, and a mileis a long way to walk. 
I have something here I wish. to show you, 
as you will see by it, ‘why, I qught to know 
the exact date of the first Trinity Sunday.” 

. Saying.thus, she took from her pocket a 
small parcel. Removing ‘ wrapper after w rap- | 
per of coarse brown paper, she came to a bit 
of vellum, on which weré written some lines 
in acramped unsteady. hand, which she re- 
quested him to read aloud. 
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“Tt was thrown! into-my door'by ‘a. person 
unknown to-nie; afew days ago. .AL first;-I 
didn’t think what:it.could mean; but since 
then, I have thought it. over; and, pondered 
upon it a good dealj:and have:come to.-the 
conclusion that ‘it’ is no: idle: make-believé, 
meant to.teasa and worry me, .as some’ peo- 
ple are fond of-doing for ‘the. sake of what 
they, call sport, but that it is really something 
‘of great importance.” iat! 

- In compliance sles ner me Peanesh ke’ va as 
follows: 


© From the first ‘trinity Siviliy your thirtyiont, 
Reckon the years that have come and gone, ; 
Until they twice number ‘three times three. - 
For Jesus’ sake fail: not—for until she, 
Wronged by the oath I-dxtorted from thee, 

Is restored to her rights; uuaverted. will be © 
The baleful spell, which dooms me since then, 
On a day which to others so blest has been, . 
To.see 2 wan phantom. mournfully glide 

‘With noiseless feet by. my shuddering side.” 

“Do you know the meaning of these lines 2” 
asked Montenay, when he had read them. 

“T think I do. They relate to her we 
have been ‘speaking::about.” 

“And the author of them?” : 

© Baron de: Courcy, whois her eeandtather! 7: 

“} thought that: bad had been dead many 
years.” 

“He tras been dead: tothe world’ In ‘the 
solitudes of a Carthusian'monastery, ‘he has 
exchanged the swerd for-the: pilarim’s staff.” 

“ The fierce, relentless, blood-stained baron 
tarned monk? . It seems almost: ineredible.” 

“ By daily penanee, he thonght te escape 
from himself, One who saw him, but knew 
not who he.was, describes him as looking 

' wild and haggard, and: says:that- one day, 
when his restless eye encountered ‘a: picture 
of the virgin Mary and her child, he turned 
quickly away, with a countenance still: more 
ghastly than before. But-his sin has, at:Jast, 
found bim out,.and compelled him to release 
me from-an oath’ which bound ‘his grand- 
daughter in the tolls‘ef servitade, and has 
held me in bondage so-odions, as to make my 
‘Nfe miserable. Yow may like to - know how 
all this came about ?”” ' 

“ I should," 2 Es a 

“Seventeen years ago, large ‘stout wo- 
man, decently clad, witha child in her arms, 
Galled a littte béfore dusk and requested the 
favor of stopping @ few. minutes to rest. I 
inquired the age of ‘her ‘child, and’ she said 


that it was born the first Trinity Sundsy, 


which made it aboutnine months old. - Being 


asleep, told her that she had better lay.it on 
the bed. . She ‘assented, .and depvsited a 
small bundle on a table: near by,. remarking, 
a3 she:did so, that she:-had an errand to a 
village a mile and a half distant,.aud if I was 
willing, she would"leave the: child and .the 
bundle.in my. care.:until she returned. I 
readily consented, and frum that day to. this 
Thave never seen her. The bundle she :Jeft 
contained a.few articles of:.clothing of suit- 
able size for the child. . Though clean, they 
were coarse. A little cap, such as worn by 
infants, was. the only: exception, and was, I 
think, accidentally placed between. the folds 
of a. litde linsey-woolsey: slip. What was 
still stranger than this, a pearl necklace with 
aigold. clasp,'on- which was engraved. the 
name of Genevieve, fell out from aniong the 
costly:lace trimmings of the cap when I re~ 
moved the: piece of: ragged: asa wrapped 
Tound it.” 

“Did finding these prove a aia to her 
parentage ?”” oe 

“#It did not. At first, I ‘wade every ‘effort 
in my power to ascertain who she was, but I 
soon found myself compelled to desist, as 
frequent -warnings, accompanied .by threats, 
showed me that I was closely watched. Not 
long-afterwards, however, by a singular com: - 
bination of circumstances, I became acquaint. 
go-with @ few incidents-which proved beyond 
a doubt, that the child’s mother was. the 
daughter of the rich Baron de Courey, who 
disowned her and-drove her from his door 
The knowledge, though involuntarily ob+ 
tained, came near costing me'my life. I can 
never forget the time when in a frenzy which 
rnade him seem like a. madman, the. baron 
burst into the room:where I sat holding the 
child in my arms.’ With threats and. impre: 
cations too fearful to repeat, he aceused me 
of prying into matters. which didn’t concern 
mei: -I saved: my-own life, and, as. I. think, 
the child’s, by consenting to take an: oath 
which he dictated; .the-slightest deviation 
from which, he gave me to understand, 
would be punished by imprisonment that 
would termbiate only with my-life;in one of - 
the frightful dungeons of the castle.” 

“And this was the first Trinity Sunday in 
1681?”.- 

“Tt was; and thesame. day the child was 
a‘year old.” 
* Montenay took: the: portrait tliat he and 
Matheline thought looked like Jenny, and 


placed it before bis companion, asking: 
‘Iu f4Doeg it-resemble-any one’ you know?” 
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’ “My sight must be dimmer than it is now, 
Dot to see that it looks like Jenny.” 

“At any rate, I have good yeason to sup- 
pose that it is the likeness of the ‘baronet’s 
daughter. . And the pearl necklace you méh- 
tioned—what about that?” 

* “The morning she left me; I cane it 
round her neck.” 

- Montenay rose. 

“Ibis now time for me to be on my way,” 
he said. “But. before I go, I will tell you 
more patticularly why I came here. I for- 
bore.to mention the true reasoti, as E thought 
it-better, while you ‘were calm, and unexcited 
by fears for the safety of the girl, to gather 
such information as you were able to give.” 

“She is in-.danger hci child is in 
danger?” «. 

‘She is—I cannot deny it.’ And he 
briefly related what he knew relative to the 
joss of the jewels. “I have entire faith in 
her innocence,” he said, iu cauclusion, “and 
the unavoidable delay which the, investiga- 
tion of the facts ‘which ‘you have made 

. known to: me involved, will, I hope, afford 
Opportunity to prove it.” 
. “What if you should be too late?” 
“That cannot be, I think. I will do my 
. best to be in time to cut short all proceed- 
ings against her.” 
'-© By what you have told me, I can plaint: 
see that Madame Darvelle is cruel, vindic- 
tive and inflexible. These are passions 
which ery out for instant revenge—they can- 
. not brook delay, and her gold can command 
the services of those who by:unfair and false 
representations have power to trample. law 
and equity under foot” - 

“The baron’s grandchild will stand a bet- 
ter chatice than a lowly peasant-maid, yet 
still, there is room for: fear.. I think I will 
return by the way of the Carthusian monas- 
tery, aid, if. possible, obtain an interview 
with the baron. id ‘ it 


CHAPTER VL 


As Dame Kartney had said, Madame Dar- 
velle was not of a temperament to brook de- 
lay. The longer she brecded over the loss 
ef her jewels, the more implacable was. her 
wrath. Fora long time ‘after. Montenay’s 
departure, she walked up and down the room 
like a figréss in its cage. She then ordered 
Petro to be called, to whom:-she gave certain 
directions. As may be imagined, they were 
implicitly obeyed. The result was, that in 


little more than ‘an honr. ‘the so-called. min- 
isters of justice were -summoned to sit in 
judgment on: the poor ‘trembling maiden, 
‘When required, they:knew. how to despatch 
business. . She: wag : pronowticed guilty of 
theft, the crime being beyond calculation 
aggravated by the monstrous ingratitude to- 
wards'a noble, indulgent mistress. 

Death, as haa already been intimated, was 
the penalty of the crime of which she had 
been found guilty, aud her doom, with great 
apparent unction, was proclaimed to the few 
who had been hastily gathered together to 
‘witness the fairness of the trial, seeured to 
one Wicked a3 she was. poor, by the magna- 
nimity and impartial kindness of a lady 
whom she had so grievously wronged. The 
girl herself, with a pitedus, beseeching look 
in her eyes, and a wild ‘chaos of hopes and 
fears surging through her mind, had stood 
pale and silent till she heard’ the dreadful 
sentehee. She’ then made an effort to speak; 
but. instead, a wild: Diercing shriek “burst 
from her lips; and she fell to the floor like 
one dead, 

The next day, at the amoment. the setting 
sun dipped below a range of-hills in the west, 
was the time set for the headsman to do his 
office. The morning broke clear and bright. 
As the day advanced, not a single cloud 
dimmed the sky. ‘The sunlight which shone 
throngh the grated ‘window of the prison, 
lay in golden bars across the floor. After a 
while it began to creep up else to the wall. 
Matheline, to whom Madame Darvelle, a3 a 
special favor, had granted leave to keep. this 
last sorrowful vigil with the prisoner, ..ob- 
served this with failing courage, for. two 
hours more. would bring the fatal moment. 

“Tf Montenay would only.come?” said she, 
looking out on the road aoe the iron 
grate, ; 

“ His coming could not save me,” replied 
Jenny. “ But donot be sorrowful on that 
account. I have asked for fortitude, and my 
prayer has been answered. Iwas weak this 
morning, but-now I can way that though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evi: And now, my dear 
friend, since your kind heart makes you’ for- 
getful of the gulf between those of my sta- 
tion in life and your own, will-you humor 
me in what some: might think a foolish 
whim? Will you save these—” and as she 
spoke she threaded her fingers through the 
shining curls of her golden hair--* will you | 
saye these which my poor mother so delight- 
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ed in, and I may have been too proud of, 
from the ignominious touch. of the.heads- 
man, by cutting them off yourself?”, . 

“T will, dear Jenny, I will. But wait “yet 
a little longer;” and she again looked out to 
see if Montenay was coming. . 

She shaded her eyes with her hand, ‘and 
looked long and intently. No living, thing 
was to be seen, except a magpie wending its 
way through the air... Matheline.saw that 
the bird held some shining substance. in. its 
beak. Had her mind been less preoccupied, 
this might have excited her curiosity. . As it 
was, the incident made no impression on 
her mind.’ She was about to move away from 
the window, when darkly defined against 
the western sky, she saw two persous horse- 
back. She remained without werd or sign, 
they, as yet, being too distant for her. to tell 
who they were. ‘ 

Her suspense was soon- Yemtinnted: ‘Be- 
fore she could discern his features, she saw 
by the outline of his fine figure and the ease 
and grace with which he managed his horse, 
that one of them could be no other. than 
Montenay. As respected the man with him, 
she was wholly in the dark. Even had he 
been personally known to her, without a 
chance for closer inspection he must have 
remained unrecognized, as he was muffled 
in a cloak of some dark-colored cloth, with 
the hood so drawn over his face as to nearly 
conceal his features, with the exception of a 

' pair of sharp piercing. eyes, 

Matheline now remembered that she had 
not cut Jenny’s curls. She started, and a 
cold shiver ran through her frame as, she 
touched the sharp shining shears. She drew 
back her hand, for at that moment the: pris- 
on door was thrown open, and he whose duty 
it was to conduct the condemned girl to the 
scaffold, appeared at the threshold. 

The bell of a neighboring convent, now 
began to toll, and a procession of Carthusian 
nuns, at the same time issuing from the por- 
tal, slowly descended the winding path that 
led to the castle. As they went—their white 
robes and tong black veils waving in the 
wind —they sang in wailing notes, now: and 
then broken by sobs, the hymn for the dying. 

The headsman stood by the block on the 
scaffold, and the keen-edged axe he held in 
his hand. glittered in the declining sunbeams. 
A magnificent chair of state, with a canopy 
decorated with clustersof-large goiden lilies, 
had been placed for the accommodation of 


Madame Darvelle. . . Be 


At the-moment. Jenny,. supported . by 
-Matheline, stepped, upon thescaffpld, Monte- 


nay, de Courey. and the man in. company 
-with him: drew: rein at its foot, Madame 
Darvelie, splendidly, apparelled, had just tak- 


-en her seat,-and. when she saw Montensy, 
she smiled on. him complacently. ; : 

“Yon are -a laggard,” said. she. “e¥on 
promised to help me, but we cannot always 
do as we wish.. Be consoled, however, for 
justice, I think,. will, not be cheated this 
time.” : 

ons No, it will not,” + was answered ina deep 
woice. . No: one: knew whose, it’ was, nor 
whence it came. 

. * Madame Darveile,” said Montenay de 
Courcy, “ “for important reasons, I wish you 
to stay your proceedings for half an hour.” 

- “The time has been set, and cannot be 
altered for eyen you, who, have shown your- 
self so alert ‘and zealons in my behalf. ‘Know 
sir, that when the sun’s red disc sinks be~ 
yond. yonder hills, the-last minute. of this 
sinful, obstinate girl. will go. with i.” - 

“ Twenty minutes of which time still Te- | 
main. It may be enough for me to recover 
a diamond ring of great. value. 2 

6 Have you, too, been robbed?” 

“Tr have.” " 

. «How? in what way? Tell me. ‘It may 
have been by some one_in league with this 
wretched peasant, who was still ignorant of 
her fate.” 

“It happened i in this wise. When about 
a wile frum here, I had oceasion to. take off 
one of my gauntlets, which, as. I drew. it 
from my hand came in contact with my ring, 
causing jt to slip from my finger. It fell to 
the ground, and before I had time to. dis- 
mount,.a thief, with, ‘unparalleled audacitg, 
snatched it up.? : 

- “One of her confidants—there can be no 
doubt of it. But why. did you suffer the rob- 
ber to escape ” 

“As, instead of keepingi in nthe road he went 
over cross-lots, I souldn’t follow him with 
my horse, and having been.so unfortunate 
as to sprain my ankle there was no chance 


‘for me to overtake him, though che had the 


impudence to stop. several times by the way, 
This, however, enabled me to keep my eye on 
him, and see where he deposited his prize.” 
“And where was it? oe asked Madame Dar- 
velle, while. scores of. eas eyes. asked the 
same question. — 
- “On the pinnacle of yonder taiee at. the 
northern side of the castle.” 
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“But how could he get there?” : 

“By the help of an apparatus which he 
“didn’t leave behind for onrbenefit. As is 
well’ Known, the narrow stair inside the tar- 
ret is guarded at each-of ‘the three: landings 
‘by a heavy trap-door,' protected ‘by a strong 
iren grating. “Now the opening of these 
doors with such means as canbe made avail- 
able on so short a notice, must consume 
more time than at present we chave at com- 

mand. The suminit of the turret must con- 
seaeeile be reached from the outside, Be- 
ing disabled by the'unfortunate sprain Imen- 
tioned from doing it myself, I'ask if there is 
auy one present with nerves so steady, head 
so cool and foot so sure, as to make hini will- 
ing to attempt it for two hundred sequins— 
which is the price of the ring?” 

"The hum of voices which suecéeded this 
“qneégtion was silenced on the instant, by the 
‘imperative command of Madame Darvelle. 

“Why this unseemly baste?” ' said she. 
“TF your ring is at the topof the turret, it is 
safe for the present. It is rude, it is sacri- 
legious to interrupt this solemn eaeniee on 
the altar of justice.” 

At this moment she became aware that a 
pair of piercing eyes, glowing beneath a hag- 
gard brow, was intently regarding lier, She 
turned pale, and her voice trembled with 
mingled anger and terror as she told Monte- 
nay te do as he would. So he again asked 
if there was any one present who would 
elimb the turret for the price of the Ting. 

“J will. 2 é 

The words were uttered in a lond ringing 

2 voice, and a young man was seen making his 
way hurriedly through the crowd. . Monte: 
nay hastened to meet him: 

“Since I arrived here;” said the stranger, 
in a low voice, “I have heard what convinces 
me that an object farmore momentons and 
urgent than the recovery of yourring makes 
you unwilling to wait.” 

“You are right. If you succeea i climb- 
ing the turret, unless I prove to be wrong in 
my conjecture, it will bring to light what will 
prove the young girl innocent, who stands 
on the scaffold awaiting her doom.” 

“There’s not a moment to lose. I am 
ready, and have no fear that I shall not suc- 
ceed in climbing the turret.” 

With voices hushed to a whisper, the 
crowd fell back simultaneously from either 
side, leaving an unobstructed passage.as the 
stranger dashed onward towards the north 
side of the castle, where rose: the: turret. 


‘Montenay, thougk owing to his sprained 


‘ankle he lagged:a little behind, was soon at 
the stranger's side. He Erasped him. ‘by the 


arm. 


© Look up,” said he, & and -tell me ‘if you 
see some dark object close to the: corner of 
the parapet, near Ene summit of the turret.” 

“T do.” : 

' © There yon vill find my ring , and; as-I 
hope, something a:thousand: tines more im- 
“portant.” 

“T think. I comprehend: the matter,” re- 
plied the young man, who; springing forward, 
seized a grapevirie, by means of which’ he 
swung himself to the top ofa mullioned win- 
dow, and planted his feetifirmly-on tlie framé. 

“For the poor girls sake,- forget not that 
discretion is the better part-of valor.” - 

- “Tn other words, recklessness is not cony- 
age. While I promise to take heed to my 
steps, I will repeat! that I’m not afraid.” - 

Montenay, who had opportunity to observe 
his lithe agile form, bis firm. elastic ‘step, bis 
keen quick eye, and the look. of confidence, 
courage and determination written on every 
Vine of his countenance, felt convinced that 
his parting words were no-vain boast. 

It is unnecessary to detail all the shifts 
and expedients resorted to, to reach the pin~ 
aacle-of‘the turret. . It is enough to say that 
the feat was ‘successfully. performed. 

. When arrived at-the most convenient spot 
for the- purpose, the adventurous stranger 
quickly detached-something ingeniously fas- 
tened to the corner of the parapet, where it 
+was sheltered from wind and rain. He held 
it-in-his extended ‘hand so that it could be 
seen by the multitude below, by whom it 
‘was recognized as a magpie’s nest. 

- Five minutes more and the sun would ‘go 
down behind the hills. For.a few seconds 
of that precious time he held the nest aslant, 
so that the inside of it conld be seen. Had 
the liberty of choice béen ‘granted to him 
and to Montenay, no point of time so propit 
tious for the object they wished to attain, 
could have been chosen; for the golden lu- 


_minary, darting his horizontal beams into 


the heart of a large raby lying at the bottom 
of the nest, kindled into’ flame its crimson 
fire, and struck sparks of dazzling effalgence 
from the encircling diamonds. 

“Found! found ! the lost jewels are fennd !” 

These were the words which, interinded 
with cheers and other signs of rejoicing, re+ 
verberated-through the air. 

“Found, and alife saved?’ was added: in 
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‘a clear ringing voice; that eut sharply: throtigh 
“the tumultiots wave of sound." - 

This last aatirinee ment; like the: refrain 
of some: joyous song," was' taketi” up by ‘the 
“mnultiinde, ‘and: wae “ peechoed’ in tonés stil 
Heartier' and’ nidre' jubilant.‘ But what ‘of 
Jenny the peasant-maid, during all this time? 
She was ‘silent—intensely silent—but- those 
‘who saw her countenatice full ofthat beau- 
‘tiful radiance which springs from a pure and 
happy heart {if by any chance they had ever 
read Shakspeare), must have felt that he was 
tight when be said, “ Silence is the perfectest 
Herald of joy,” 

Meanwhile, the-youtg sandisk not for 
@ moment lost his presence of mind, nor the 


energy which had thus far sustained him in* 


. his hazardous ‘undertsking. By the help of 
a‘coil of rope which be fortunately found on 
the turret, his descent was greatly facilitated, 
and he soon found himself on. terra firma. 
He hastened ‘to the spot where Madame Dar- 
velle still sat in her chair of state. Kneeling 
otrone knee he held: os nest containing the 
jewels before lier. - 

“Are you the baffoon who ‘presides over 
this jugglery?” she asked, scortfally turning 
away her head. 

“Neither buffoon, juggler, nor fairy, has 
had anything to do with the matter. At the 
touch of your hand the jewels will not turn 


to pebbles nor withered leaves; neither ‘will. 


this beautiful lace prove to.be aspider’s web. 
If ve been rightly’ informed, all the ‘ost. 
articles. are found, fron the ruby” to Motite- 
hay dé Courcy’ s ring.” ; 

‘Who are you, ‘who are so bold, pert and 
presuming ?” ~ 

“My name is Lancelot. Cherbury, and the 
late Count Cherbury of England, who mar- 
tied a lady of this country, was Iny father” . 

“You are an Impostor. ‘Laneelot Cher- 


bury i is dead. He died a prisoner of. war ‘in 


a foreign land.” 
Whatsoever might have been his reply, it 
was lost in the tumult and noise caused by a 


man tall and gaant, who, waving his hand” 
for Lancelot to give place to him, approached 


Madame Darvelle and stood before her. She 
turned pale, and involuntarily recoiled. 
Throwing off a long dark cloak, it was seen 
that underneath he wore the white robe and 
black scapulary of a Carthusian monk, 
“You thonght,” said he, “ that buried. in 
the solitudes of a monastery, daily penanee, 
fasting and prayer, would make me forget 


when the time expired duxing which your 


Yate inisband; by thy” own act, was to Keep 
possession of this castle ‘and the adjacent 
Jands, wheré ‘you now live: He thought that 
my granddaughter. was dead. I,- sinful man | 
that L was, encouraged this, belief, though 
knew shé was alive. She still lives,” 

“It is false. She died when less than a 
year old, as f could} prove, were Lso minded.” 
- He stepped a Titile’ asidé, and taking | her 
who So lately stood on the scaffolil as a criny 
inal by the hand: led her forward. 

* This,” said be, “is Genevieve Darvelle, 
only: child Of Frederic Darvelle and my ‘late 
daughter, his: wife. ‘Her parentage, as you 
ean see, is’ written in her face. She is no 
longer-a humble péasant-maid, but sole heir? 
ess to my possessions. Only a few moments. 
stood between her and the accomplishment 
6f ‘your cruel purpose. But the tiachina- 
tions of the wicked, such as you and I, Can- 
dace Darvelle, though they seem to prosper 
for a season, will finally come to nought, for 
Ged defends the right. ‘It is he who has 
caused my heart-urnings, my bitterlongings 
for revenge, to sink down into the sea of ‘si- - 
lence, carrying: ‘with them: imemories too dark 
and accursed to leave a single ripple of light. 
Now, the demon that so long tormented me 
will haunt me no more. 

‘*To you twa,? addressing Montenay and 
Lancelot Cherbury, “I owe my granddaugh- 
ter’s life. Your father, Count Cherbury, 
though a better man than I was, I loved and 
admired above all other men. If there be, 
any favor that Ican bestow on either of you, 
now, or at somé future 1 time, do not hesitate, 
to ask ite? 





Not | many: weeks after this, as the ex: baron, 
sat in his cell,‘a letter was handed him. It’ 
was from Lancelot Cherbary, and when’ di- 
vested of the eireumlocution with which’ 
knights of the sword, at that period, some-'. 
times entangled the meaning. of their writ-; 
ten communications, the pith of it was, that’ 
he had the temerity to pay court to the beau" 
tiful. Genevieve, the granddaughter of the 
baron. He believed, moreover, that he hail 
won her heart, ‘though she had given him to” 
understand that she would’ not listen to ‘his 
suit, unless a full and free consent tliereto 
could be obtained’from her grandfather. F i 

He went on to say that, ‘having told him’ 
thns much, he, the baron, could not fail. i? 
‘ perceive, that, bold. and audacious ‘as it 
might seem, the ‘only favor, which, in his’ 
mind, was worth asking, was the haud of the’ 
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Sair. Genevieve, and that was.so great as. to 
be above all price... 
‘The baron’ a monastic . ‘abode is the, 


«deep solitudes aba awfal cells, ; 
Where- heavenly, pensive 7 contemplatica 
ancl 


had made even tee a . soholae ‘than aint of 
him. Consequently, he employed as scribe, 
a probationer, who wrote to his dictation the 
subjoined missive in answer to the-.one re- 
ceived from Lancelot Cherbury. 

“1 grant you your request with. my bieae: 
ing, inasmuch as the blessing of a man, how- 
ever sinful he may -be; is better than his 
eurse. Being well assured that you inherit 
‘the nobility -and generosity of soul which 
gave your father so high a stand in the scale 
of humanity, I doubt not that it will be your, 
wish, as much.as my granddaughter’s, to 
continue to give Dame Kartney a home after 
your marriage, the same as she. enjoys now 
with Genevieve, She was like a.true and 
faithful mother to the child, aud should re- 
eeive her reward.” 

‘Madame Daryelle at once left the castle 


’ 


hhand, and retired to an estate held in her 


own right, many miles distant.  - 

. The marriage: of Lancelot Cherbuxy and 
Genevieve Darvelle took .place at the cathe- 
dral, ina manner befitting their station. . At 
the. approach of. twilight, many -of the nu- 
merous retainers and others retired to, their 
respective domiciles to talk the .matter over, 
and give their tribute of praise to the hand- 
some, fine-looking bridegroom, and the lovely 
and beautiful bride: . In the evening: the 
young couple entertained a few.of their best 
and most valued friends, among whom Mon- 
tenay de Courcy and Matheline, who, had 
been a few weeks his wife, held the highest 


-place. 


The entertainment was in the apartment 
where, a month or two previously, Genevieve 
had stood as a culprit before the haughty, 
unpitying Madame Darvelle, implicated with 
the crime of stealing the jewels pilfered by 
the mischievous magpie, notorious for its 
propensity for conveying to its nest whatever 
articles it can find that are bright and 
shining. 
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